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CURRENT TRENDS IN MORAL THEOLOGY 
By Dom P. Gregory Stevens, O.S.B.* 


THE CONSTANT TASK OF THEOLOGY in all its branches 
is to seek an understanding of the mysteries of God and His actions 
on man throughout the course of sacred history. Our present age 
is witnessing a general renewal of theological research and interest, 
and this may be taken as a special manifestation of God’s grace 
and of the continued vitality of His Church.’ The efforts at renewal 
take two directions: primarily, theology seeks to understand its own 
sources—the divine revelation as contained in Sacred Scripture 
and in traditional teaching—and to this task it brings all the 
resources available to human science illumined by faith; secondly, 
theology seeks to organize and present God’s word in the way best 
fitted to the needs and demands of the present age. 


CURRENT EMPHASIS IN THEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


These movements are going on in moral theology at an increasing 
rate and with greater urgency in face of the manifold needs of the 
modern world. Moral theology is devoted to the study of the divine 
plan for human life, and the requirements of this plan in action on 
the orders of grace and nature.’ As in other branches of theological 


* Dom P. Gregory Stevens, O.S.B., S.T.D., is assistant professor in the 
Department of Religious Education at the Catholic University of America. 

*The surveys and book reviews in theological periodicals give the most 
useful indication of this theological revival. For the American reader, the 
following are of special value: Theology Digest, New Testament Abstracts, 
Cross Currents; the annual surveys of moral and ascetical theology and of 
church history in Theological Studies; the surveys which have appeared in 
the Catholic Biblical Quarterly. In French there are the excellent surveys 
appearing in each issue of the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théol- 
ogiques, as well as the exhaustive reviews of the Bulletin Thomiste, and the 
Bulletin de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale; likewise the listings in Biblica 
and the Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanieses. One of the few books at- 
tempting to survey the whole field of modern Catholic theological thought 
is: Gustave Thils, Orientations de la Théologie (Louvain: Editions Ceu- 
terick, 1958). 

?St. Thomas Aquinas was the first theologian to compose a complete the- 
ology of the Christian life, fully integrated into the whole of theology and 
intended as a practical science to guide the life of the Christian in all its 
aspects. Moral theology in the Summa was not a mere exegesis of laws, nor 
a discussion of the conditions of imputability, nor a determination of the 
“necessary minimum” of moral obligations. Even less was moral theology 
separated from ascetical or spiritual theology and cut off from the dynamism 
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science, the moralist is seeking first of all to penetrate more deeply 
into the basic principles of the Christian life as revealed to us in 
both Testaments and throughout history in the teachings of Christ’s 
Church. This constant need for new understanding points to the 
fact that man can never be satisfied fully with any human formula- 
tion of divine revelation: we -are constantly impelled by the very 
richness of that revelation to go further, to seek with reverence for 
new insight. This is as true in the study of the Christian life as it is 
in the contemplation of the Blessed Trinity or the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, for the life of the Christian is before all else a life which is 
lived in imitation of Christ—a life whose principles are sanctifying 
grace and the theological virtues which give to us in a mysterious 
way a sharing in the divine nature and activity. The principles, 
then, of our life as Christians are as mysterious and ineffable as is 
the Divinity in whom they are participations. It is always possible 
and desirable to seek a more profound understanding of these mys- 
teries under the guidance of the Church’s teaching. 

In a different direction, the moralist is concerned with the appli- 
cation of these Christian principles to the situation of the modern 
world. This demands a broad knowledge of the age in which we 
live and of its special problems and structure. The application is 
obviously a complex task. It is one which requires an appreciation 
of the psychological, of the social and economic aspects of modern 
life as these are both revealed in scientific study and offered as 
material to be leavened and informed by grace.* The moral theo- 
logian thus has the task of learning more deeply the meaning of 


of grace and the theological virtues. For a brief historical survey, two of 
the few works suitable are: Th. Deman, O.P., Aux Origines de la Théologie 
Morale (Paris: J. Vrin, 1951), and the historical introduction to B. Haring, 
C.SS.R., La Loi du Christ, I (Paris: Desclée, 1955). The specifically direc- 
tive and practical character of moral theology is well treated of by Jean 
Tonneau, O.P., in the chapter of introduction in A.M. Henry (ed.), Man 
and His H nce PW semis Library,” Vol. III [Chicago: Fides, 1954- 


58]). Cf. uindom Béatitude et Théologie Morale, chez Saint 
Thomas d’ Aquin (Ottawa: University of Ottawa, 1956). 

*On the relations of moral and social science today, one may consult the 
articles of Herbert Johnston, “The Social and the Moral Sciences,” The 
Catholic Educational Review, LV (October, November, and December, 
1957), 452-463; 505-518; 589-599; or the essay by the same author, “A 
Pattern for Relating Ethics and the Social Sciences,” in Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
(ed.), Ethics and the Social Sciences (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1959), pp. 79-92. Useful remarks are also given by 
Kenneth E. Boulding, The Organizational Revolution, A Study in the Ethics 
of Economic Organization (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953), passim. 
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Christian. charity and of studying these with scientific precision in 
the teaching of divine revelation. At the same time, there is the need 
to point the way to a more fruitful application of these principles to 
the modern structure of American life—to the family, the school, the 
business community, and the nation. 

Modern psychology, for example, has given us a new method and 
a vast new understanding of the emotional development and pat- 
terns of youth. Forces of fear and anxiety are understood more 
clearly in their genesis and in their effects on behavior, on learning 
processes, on social relations and self-expression. If the moralist, 
with St. Thomas, accepts the notion that the virtue of fortitude has 
as its task the establishment of a virtuous order in this sort of emo- 
tion, then the moralist must be concerned not only with an under- 
standing of the Thomistic exposition of fortitude and its functions, 
but he must be intelligently aware of the psychological forces 
involved. Only if he is may his treatment of fortitude be made 
applicable to the realities of human affective life.* 

In a different field, sociology and related disciplines report a 
picture of the family and family life in this country which is quite 
different from that of one or two generations ago. The moralist is 
called upon to give guidance to the family as we now have it in 
this country. Without becoming a sociologist, the moral theologian 
must be aware of the changing functions of the family, of new pat- 
terns of behavior both for parents and children if he is to provide 
realistic guidance for behavior.* 


NEED FOR NEW PRESENTATION 


Thus from its sources in revelation to its application in modern 
life, moral theology is manifesting a new range of interests and a 


“Cf. Josef Pieper, Fortitude and Temperance (New York: Pantheon 
Press, 1954) ; or a much more detailed discussion in R.-A. Gauthier, Mag- 
nanimité (Paris: J. Vrin, 1951). More general discussions of the relation of 
morals to psychology will be found in the abundant literature on psychiatry, 
depth psychology and Catholic thought as, for example: L. Bouyer, F. 
Petit, et al., Christian Asceticism and Modern Man, trans. Walter Mitchell 
and the Carisbrooke Dominicans (New York: Philosophical Library, 1955). 

* There are many books on this subject, as: Alphonse H. Clemens, Mar- 
riage and the Family (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957). 
Sound courses in marriage are an obvious necessity in Catholic education 
and these involve the collaboration of moral theologians and behavioral 
scientists expert in the problems of marriage and family life. Such other 
problems, as teenage dating, demand the same sort of collaboration so that 
the moralist will not give his opinions without a sound knowledge of the 


actual social situations involved. 
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new vital attempt at understanding. Why is this needed? Partly 
because the moral theology to which we are accustomed—whether 
this be in the seminary, college, or high school—is imperfect in 
many ways. Historically, the moral theology we know developed in 
large measure in the late Scholastic age and in the period following 
the Council of Trent. It sought, primarily perhaps, to train the 
future priest in the work of hearing confessions. The instruction 
involved in that pastoral work set the tone for the entire field of 
study. The various systems tended to give great emphasis to the 
ideas of duty and obligation, and to lay stress on those aspects of 
human life which could be dealt with by a case method based on 
positive prescriptions of law.* This form of moral theology—some- 
times known by the rather pejorative name of casuistry—is necessary 
and useful in many ways. It tends, however, to concentrate on the 
negative, to develop an attitude in which conformity to rules is 
essential and in which obedience assumes a disproportionate place 
in the hierarchy of virtues. There is the tendency, perhaps, to 
neglect some of the more basic and positive aspects of the Christian 
life. Without seeking to destroy the good and solid values of this 
approach to moral theology, it is realized that no one, humanly 
devised system could ever be adequate to expressing the whole rich- 
ness of Christian activity.” There is always room for improvement 
and development. It is not only legitimate but necessary to strive for 
a more satisfactory moral theology which gives greater promise of 
leading the Christian more effectively to a life of greater virtue and 
of deeper union with Christ. 

Many theologians, not only in Europe but also in America, are 


*The history of this development is discussed by Th. Deman, O.P., 
“Probabilisme,” Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, XIII, or in very 
summary fashion by F. Petit, O.P., “La decadence de la morale, jalons 
Whistoire,” Vie Spirituelle, Supplement, IV (1951), 144-152. The Resolu- 
tiones Morales of Antoninus Diana in the seventeenth century, for example, 
treated of almost 20,000 cases, and we are astounded today to see reason 
run riot in such efforts or to imagine the mentality which led to such attempts 
to “categorize” the complexity of the moral life. It may be well to note 
that neither a textbook nor even a teacher in the classroom could possibly 
give a final “solution” to all practical problems of daily life. No techniques 
can substitute for the virtue of prudence. 

*The reader will find a brief outline of some of the modern tendencies in 
John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J., Contemporary Moral Theology, 
(“Questions in Fundamental Moral Theology,” Vol. I [Westminister, Md.: 
Newman Press, 1958] ), chaps. 4, 5, 6. These authors are generally sympa- 
thetic and wise in their criticisms. 
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aware of the defects or imperfections of both the presentation and 
the content of our moral textbooks. This applies primarily to the 
manuals in use in the seminary. It also applies to most of the text- 
books available for college and high-school teaching, because these 
texts are usually nothing but summarized and simplified versions 
of the seminary books. This in itself is a problem: for we see that 
not only the presentation but also the aim and the content of reli- 
gious knowledge to be imparted respectively must be different. We 
may hope that the present age will see a genuine development 
throughout this field—a development of understanding as well as 
advances in pedagogy.® 

There are many forces at work to provide the stimulus necessary 
to so great an undertaking. In addition to the unmeasurable but 
very real influence of the Holy Spirit throughout the Church, we 
may notice in the scholarly order the great impact being made by 
the recent strides of biblical study. Modern methods of research, 
the advances of archeological and philological science, and new tech- 
niques of interpretation give great promise of leading us to a deeper 
and more valid understanding of God’s inspired word and the record 
of the divine activity throughout the course of sacred history.? More 
generally, the greater historical understanding of the whole of theo- 


*It is to be expected that the seminary manuals of moral theology do not 
provide a proper basis for college and high-school courses; yet the textbooks 
of moral theology available are generally but shortened forms of the larger 
seminary texts. The training of the professional theologian will be different 
in content as well as in form from a course for the laity. In the various 
schools for theology and religious education for future college teachers, this 
need is being realized more keenly and we may look forward to serious 
developments in the near future. 


°A similar situation occurred in the twelfth century to provide a back- 
ground for the great theological syntheses of the thirteenth century. The 
works of Fr, M.-D. Chenu, O.P., are most helpful in giving us an apprecia- 
tion of this: La Théologie au Douziéme Siécle (Paris: J. Vrin, 1957), 
especially chap. 11 on the evangelical awakening of the twelfth century 
where the author points out that the life of the primitive Church as described 
in the New Testament is the common inspiration of all Christian movements ; 
La Théologie comme Science au XIII Siécle (3d ed. rev.; Paris: J. Vrin, 
1957); Introduction a Etude de S. Thomas d’ Aquin (2d ed.; Paris: J. 
Vrin, 1954), especially chap. 7, “Les commentaires de la Bible”; and “Is 
Theology a Science? (“Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism” 
Vol. II [New York: Hawthorn Books, 1959]) especially chap. 3. On the 
impact of biblical studies from a more restricted historical view: B. Smalley, 
The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford: Claredon Press, 1941) ; 
and C. Spicq, O.P., Esquisse d’une Histoire de Exégese Latine au Moyen 


Age (Paris; J. Vrin, 1944). 
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logical tradition gives promise of great results, some of which we 
shall attempt to illustrate. It has already been noted also how much 
we may expect from modern behavioral sciences in the understand- 
ing of the complexities of the modern world. 


URGENCY ARISING FROM NEW SPIRITUAL MOVEMENTS 


On a quite different level, we are aware of a quickening of 
Catholic life. There are new and vital movements of spirituality 
afoot, such as various forms of Catholic Action or of the liturgical 
movement; new demands in the field of Catholic education, not only 
for material expansion but also for qualitative deepening; new roles 
to be assumed in this country by Catholic leaders calling for a vig- 
orous and enlightened Catholic culture. All of these, far from being 
alien to the professional theologian, are rather signs pointing to the 
need for a theological understanding of Christian life which will not 
only meet but guide the movements of the age in which we live. 

On the one hand, then, theology is stimulated to greater efforts 
by the urgent needs of the Christian people; and on the other, 
theology is meant to give enlightenment and guidance to those forces 
seeking an ever richer participation in the life of Christ in His 
Mystical Body. 

Actually, the reawakening now going on has yet to produce its 
final results. In many ways we are in a period of healthy ferment 
and growth; but such times are always a bit unsettling. In them, 
traditional patterns of thought and familiar modes of expression 
seem to be rejected without there being substituted more valid and 
more acceptable formulations. It is not possible, therefore, to point 
to an author or a set of books and say categorically that such a one 
fulfills the needs and the hopes which we feel. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to mention a few points—questions rather of emphasis and 
attitude—which are being more vigorously stressed in the modern 
study of the principles of Christian behavior. These are aspects of 
the generally more positive attitude to moral theology which con- 
siders this science primarily as a practical science directing the 
action of the Christian to virtue rather than as an exposition of a 
code of laws and norms to be obeyed.” 


* Obviously it is necessary that due attention be given to a study of the 
scriptions of law. However, there are great advantages to treating of = 
and its correlaitve notions of duty and obligation, in their proper place, and 
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MAN’S SENSE OF DIGNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


A constant and powerful theme, found in the Old and New 
Testaments as well as in Thomistic doctrine is that the life of man 
is to be one of continuous imitation of and assimilation to God.” 
The fidelity of Yahweh is to be reflected and mirrored in the fidelity 
of the pious Israelite; the charity of the Father manifested in Christ 
and poured out in the soul of the Christian by the Spirit is an 
imitation of and a sharing in the divine life by the Christian. From 
another point of view this theme emphasizes the fact that man is a 
creature who is unique and who alone of all earthly creatures must 
shape his own self and become, through his acts, what he really is. 
The story in Genesis of Adam’s naming the other creatures was a 
way of stating that man is the sovereign of creation and is not a 
being tossed about by the impersonal forces of nature or society. 
Thus, in spite of all we have learned from depth psychology and 
from the social sciences, in spite of our knowledge of man’s lower 
nature and his subjection to forces greater than the individual, we 
believe that man is capable of rising above these and of acting in 
accordance with his personal nature. Created in the image and 
likeness of God, he is therefore intended by the Creator to accept 
responsibility and to be his own master in the activities of life. The 
doctrine that man is created in the image of God and that his 
actions are to be done in imitation of God indicate both the natural 


not to consider law as the basic speculative or practical principle of Christian 
living. The place in the hierarchy of moral motions given to law by St. 
Thomas is at once closer to New Testament doctrine as well as to sound 
moral philosophy. Cf. A.-D. Sertillanges, O.P., “Vrai caractére de la loi 
morale chez §. Thomas d’Aquin,’ Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et 
Théologiques, XXXI (1947), 73-76; Gregory Stevens, “The Relations of 
Law and Obligation,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, XXIX (1955), 195-205. One may note also that the Thomistic 
discussion of law in the Old and New Testaments has disappeared from 
moral tex! 0 ks in spite of the importance of this discussion of law in the 
Christian uie. Furthermore, many textbooks prefer to follow the seventeenth- 
century innovation of organizing the treatment of the Christian life around 
the ten commandments—a system with few theological advantages. 


™ On man as the image of God and his life as an assimilation to or imita- 
tion of God or of Christ: J. Tonneau, of. cit.; R. Guindon, of. cit.; H. H. 
Rowley, The Unity of the Bible (Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 1955), 
pp. 75ff.; Walter Eichrodt, Man in the Old Testament (“Studies in Biblical 
Theology,” Vol. IV [London: SCM Press]); C. Spicq, O.P., Vie Morale 
et Trinité Sainte selon Saint Paul (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957). The 
moral part of the Summa is based on this notion, which is also mentioned 
throughout the treatment of the virtue. (Cf. Summa, I-II, Prol.) 
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and supernatural greatness of man, and provide a solid basis for 
the full development of human dignity. 

This individual sense of dignity and responsibility can be shown 
most clearly in its relation to the moral activity of man by giving 
some attention to St. Thomas’ teaching on the virtue of prudence. 
Morality does not consist of abandoning one’s own judgment and 
following blindly a predetermined set of rules without love or under- 
standing. Christian behavior is more than following the voice of 
duty; it is more than the mere avoidance of evil or serious sin. 
Rather it is an intelligent and mature pursuit of virtue in which the 
individual’s prudent judgment must make real the goodness of 
aspirations and intentions.” Above all, prudence is that intellectual 
power by which the individual person gives expression in action to a 
virtuous will. Prudence is a matter of sound good sense and prac- 
tical wisdom, demanding personal powers of decision and genuine 
rational insight into one’s self and the world around. For St. 
Thomas, prudence was the great virtue of “moral realization”: 
that power of practical reason by which the person was to come to 
perform those genuine good actions by which virtues were made 
really operative and by which the person himself assumes his full 
stature as a man and as a Christian. Inspired by charity, Thomistic 
prudence was seen as the virtue necessary for the development of 
efficacious virtue and genuine character. 

In the thought of St. Thomas, prudence represented the essential 
role of faith-inspired reason. The importance of this virtue indicated 
the basic position that each man is fully responsible for the actions 
of his life. The doctrine on prudence takes full account of the need 
for counsel, for education and instruction, and for rules and formulae 
to guide conduct; but it emphasizes that these are means necessary 
for the formation of sound personal, moral judgment. The function 
of prudence is to provide the ability to put Christian principles and 
intentions into action day by day in the varied circumstances of life. 

The development of this virtue involves a program of moral cul- 


” The finest treatment of the full meaning and implications of Thomistic 
prudence is: Th. Deman, O.P., “La Prudence,” Somme de Saint Thomas 
(Paris: Desclée, Editions de la Revue des Jeunes, 1949) ; one may consult 
also Josef Pieper, Prudence (New York: Pantheon Press, 1959), although 
the author does not give sufficient place to the role of the will in prudence. 
Also: A.-M. Henry and Th. Deman, Prudence Chrétienne (Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1948). On the textbook level, cf. T. V. Moore and G. Stevens, 
Principles of Ethics (5th ed.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1958). 
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ture. Such is the aim of Catholic moral education. As educators, 
we have the serious task of seeking to develop this habit of personal 
moral judgment primarily by the inspired and inspiring communica- 
tion of moral principles which are true. Based solidly on the doc- 
trines of the faith and natural wisdom, they are not to be presented 
in such a way that Christian living seems to be little more than 
an unintelligent obedience to laws and rules whose true meaning is 
not appreciated. The development of virtue is not a process of 
restriction but of vitality and growth, and it is prudence which 
directs this growth to make virtuous living truly a response to God 
and reality.¥ 


SHARING AND MANIFESTING DIVINE LIFE 


The renewed emphasis on prudence as described by St. Thomas is 
linked with the realization that much more attention is to be given 
to the specifically Christian virtues of faith, hope and charity. It is 
by the exercise of these God-given powers of action that the Chris- 
tian actually shares in the life of the Trinity, and develops within 
himself the fulness of the new life of grace.* Based first on a more 
profound understanding of these virtues as presented in the New 
Testament, the theologian seeks to understand their deeper meaning 
and mode of operation, and then to show how these theological 
virtues must play the dominating role in the moral life of the 
Christian. An understanding of faith as an immediate mental union 
with God and as a primary submission of man to divine truth leads 
to further realization. Faith is seen as providing a whole set of 
fundamental values which are the very basis of Christian life. This 
life is lived in charity—man’s sharing of God’s own love—which 
makes of fraternal love the distinctive and essential activity of the 
follower of Christ. St. Paul tells us that man is justified by faith, 
that faith is the first and basic relationship of man to Christ. The 


* The task of prudence, as well as the end and goal of moral education, is 
to provide the person with the intellectual and voluntary requisites for 
virtuous action. No system or technique of interpreting laws, explaining 
obligations or listing of “opinions” according to various categories of “prob- 
ability” could ever take the place of prudence. Thus, conscience—the “inner 
voice of the law’ —finds a suitable but properly limited place in St. Thomas’s 
theology of the moral act, with only two brief articles devoted to this topic. 
(Summa, I-II, q. 19, arts. 5 and 6) 

“Cf. C. Spicq, of. cit.; and St. Thomas’s mature treatment of the theo- 
logical virtues in the Secunda Secundae. 
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life of grace, he says, rests on faith. Faith is more than the intellec- 
tual assent to doctrine; it is a commitment of Christ. It is, in St. 
John’s thought, the beginning on earth of eternal life—a prelude 
and genuine anticipation of the glory to come.” Faith expresses 
itself in charity, which is infused into our souls by the presence of 
God’s Spirit. It is above all the way we imitate Christ and live the 
divine life. If God is love, as St. John says, then this love is poured 
out into our hearts so that the very life of God may become our life 
and that we may manifest this by our love for others. 

The vigorous liturgical movement in this country is best seen 
as the result of a growing awareness that it is through this sacra- 
mental system that the Christian maintains his relationship with 
Christ and constantly renews his faith, his hope, and his love. 
Instruction in the Mass and the Sacraments has always been a part 
of our educational program, but we now see more clearly how this 
whole liturgical and sacramental life is to be presented as the 
Church’s way of giving to us a share of Christ’s life and enabling 
us to carry on our most noble actions as Christians.” 


APPLYING CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN A COMPLEX SOCIETY 


In a quite different direction, it must be noted that moral theology 
is also vitally interested in trying to learn how best these great 
principles of Christian living may be applied and formulated in the 
complex society in which we are living. As St. Thomas would 
express it, the prudent man must know not only the great moral 
principles of Christianity and of the natural law but must also know 
the actual circumstances and situations in which they are to be 
realized. We have already indicated how much the moralist has 
to learn from the various sciences devoted to the study of man— 
psychology, sociology, economics, and their various related disci- 


“One may consult the various books on the Theology of the New Testa- 
ment, extended biblical commentaries such as the separate fascicles of the 
Bible de Jérusalem (Paris: Editions du Cerf), or such special works as: M. 
Bonningues, La Foi dans l’Evangile de Saint Jean (Brussels: La Pensée 
Catholique, 1955) ; the essay of J. Huby, S.J., in “Le Discours de Jésus aprés 
la Céne,” Verbum Salutis (Paris: Beauchesne et Fils, 1942); the special 
edition of Lumiére et Vie, “Qu’est-ce la foi?” “Données Bibliques,” I, n. 
22 (Juillet, 1955); S. Lyonnet, S.J., Quaestiones in Epistolam ad Romanos 
(Prima Series; Rome: Pont. Inst. Bibl., 1955), chapt. iii. 

* In addition to the many studies on the liturgy, mention may be made of 
vp —— Worship, Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, La 
Maison-Dieu. 
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plines. Such social problems as alcoholism, teen-age dating and 
juvenile delinquent behavior, and broader questions such as the 
great social issues of labor, industrial life, and even world peace are 
matters which demand the understanding guidance of Christian 
moral thought. While we cannot say that Catholic social teaching 
has reached its full development, it is yet possible to give much 
serious attention to these problems in our educational programs. 
Even in the high school, without demanding an impossible technical 
background, we can try to put before our students some of these 
basic issues—remembering that a great number of them will be 
voting citizens within a few years of their graduation.’ It is neces- 
sary to develop at least an awareness that social and political issues 
are also moral issues, and that the Catholic will naturally bring to 
their solution the wealth of his Church’s moral tradition. 

Various trends and needs of current moral theology have been 
mentioned in order to acquaint the teacher with the complexity of 
the problems facing the contemporary theologian. The teacher 
may be disappointed to find that the moralist is not able to give a 
quick, simple and ready-made answer to moral problems for which 
they or their students seek solutions. Moral science, however, deals 
with and seeks to guide the contingent realities of human life; its 
methods are not those of mathematics. A slide-rule technique is 
impossible. Moral theology, as distinct from ethics, goes further 
and seeks to work out the details of man’s Christian life of grace— 
a reality too mysterious to be limited by merely human devices. Yet 
the presence of the Spirit and the intellectual efforts of the theolo- 
gians and teachers in the Church Jead us to look forward hopefully 
to a deeper understanding and a greater charity. 


Four British and two Austrian summer schools are offer- 
ing American students the opportunity to combine 1960 
vacation travel abroad with six weeks of liberal arts study 
this July and August, the Institute of International Educa- 
tion has announced. Fees at the British schools range from 


$245 to $254, at the Austrian schools from $190 to $250. 


An awareness of Catholic social thought is certainly to be included in the 
curriculum, preferably in the extended treatment of justice, or, at least, in 
direct reference to the theological discussion of that virtue. Such studies as 
the new book of Father John F. Cronin, Social Principles and Economic Life 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1959), may be supplemented by refer- 
ence to the articles in the periodical Social Order (3908 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Mo.). 


TRIMMING CURRICULAR DEADWOOD 
FROM THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Alfred L. Papillon* 


VIGOROUS EFFORTS ARE presently being made to raise the 
standards of American education at all levels. In the elementary 
school these efforts are frequently taking the form of programs of 
renewed emphasis on arithmetic and science. Whatever the form 
such programs take, they are usually characterized by newness. 
Attention is given to developing something different from what is 
already being done. Such programs are therefore resulting in addi- 
tions to the curriculum. The suggestion in this article is to seek to 
increase the excellence of the elementary school by improving the 
teaching of what is already in the curriculum. Let us search the 
elementary curriculum for areas in which the level of challenge 
declines, and let us eliminate these areas of “deadwood” from the 
curriculum. 


TYPES OF DEADWOOD 


But before beginning to trim deadwood from the curriculum, it is 
necessary to describe what is being sought. One of the types of dead- 
wood in the curriculum is needless repetition and drill in the teach- 
ing of new skills. Another type of deadwood is the re-teaching of 
understandings and especially of skills that have already been 
learned at a previous grade level. A third type of deadwood is need- 
less emphasis in teaching concepts or skills which will be acquired 
by pupils through maturation, and therefore require little formal 
teaching of them. A fourth type of deadwood is the teaching of 
concepts or skills which do not match the ability of the pupils in 
complexity or abstractness. Generally speaking, deadwood is cur- 
riculum content which presents a challenge only to pupils of lower 
ability, but not to those whose ability is average or above. 

Keeping in mind the preceding identification of what is being 
sought, the following content from the language arts, the social 
studies, arithmetic, and science is illustrative of deadwood in the 
curriculum. 


* Alfred L. Papillon, Ph.D., is an associate professor of education at 
DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois. 
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IN LANGUAGE ARTS 


In speaking of the language arts, however, it is necessary to cau- 
tion at the outset that they are the least subject to deadwood. This 
is true because of the advanced levels to which basic skills in lan- 
guage arts can be extended. The principle of “developmental” 
teaching probably operates at its best with the language arts. Never- 
theless, there are hazards of deadwood in this area of the curriculum. 
For instance, the return to the systematic teaching of phonics in the 
first grade is accumulating evidence that much of what is often 
taught as “word study and phonics” in the second and third grades 
is deadwood at those levels. There is little doubt, also, that the 
teaching of punctuation, especially of the uses of the period, the 
question mark, and the exclamation point can be tightened up 
considerably so as to terminate in the intermediate grades. This 
remark is also true of kinds of sentences according to use. Finally, 
and more importantly, the prolonged use of narrative materials in 
the upper grades constitutes deadwood at this level. Some reading 
programs are “too light” beyond the fifth grade because they do 
not contain enough materials that present more challenge to com- 


prehension because they are factual or tend more toward the 
complex and the abstract. 


IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


In the social studies, among map skills, (1) learning the directions 
North, South, East, and West, (2) locating continents, countries, 
and capitals, and (3) identifying land forms and ocean forms should 
hardly be challenging to pupils in the seventh and eighth grades. 
On the other hand, making and constructing maps, and understand- 
ing relationships between surface features and man’s way of living 
can be challenging throughout the elementary grades. Then there 
is the question of teaching chronology. The controversy is over 
whether children acquire time concepts through maturation, thus 
eliminating the need for emphasis on their formal teaching. In one 
study with two equated groups of sixth-grade pupils, the experi- 
mental group was taught with extensive use of time lines and charts 
whereas the control group was taught chronology only incidentally 
as the need arose. On “Time-Concepts Tests” at the end of the 
experiment, there was no significant difference between the two 
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groups.’ This study, at least, is evidence that extensive use of time 
lines and charts in the upper elementary grades is probably dead- 
wood in the curriculum. Also, in teaching social studies concepts, 
the challenge to pupils can be increased by beginning the teaching 
of the world scene in the fifth grade rather than in the seventh. 
This content should be paralleled by beginning the teaching of 
American history. Thus the development of America will be more 
nearly placed in the world setting in which it belongs. 


IN ARITHMETIC 


In arithmetic, decline in the level of challenge to the pupils most 
frequently takes the form of overdetailed drill. For instance, count- 
ing with Roman numerals over one hundred can easily be exag- 
gerated. The use of C and M should not take too much time to 
master. The preceding remarks also apply to counting by 2’s, 3’s, 
5’s, and 10’s. Likewise, the reading and writing of large numbers 
above one million seem to be unnecessary in the upper grades. In 
the intermediate grades, teaching addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division can be well accomplished with the use of numbers 
with four digits. Not infrequently, however, considerable time is 
spent expanding this teaching to numbers of five, six and seven 
digits although no new concepts are involved with these larger num- 
bers. Generally, in teaching arithmetic, “practice to maintain skills” . 
should be carefully evaluated in terms of results obtained for the 
time involved. 


IN SCIENCE 


In the science program, learning to name plants, birds, and ani- 
mals and studying their living habits can easily be overdetailed. 
Also, in studying weather, constructing and using instruments for 
several successive years turns the curriculum into a treadmill at that 
point. 

These instances of deadwood and hazards of deadwood in the 
curriculum are illustrative, not exhaustive. A number of them are 
in the seventh and eighth grades, and this level has for years been 
under scrutiny on the point of being repetitious of previous learn- 
ings. It must be remembered, of course, that what lacks challenge 


‘Frederick Pistor, “How Time Concepts Are Acquired by Children,” 
Educational Method, XX (November, 1940), 107-112. 
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for pupils in some schools may be challenging for pupils in others. 
There is need for much research on the problem of deadwood in 


the curriculum. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHER 


This problem is not so much one for committees developing cur- 
riculum as for the classroom teacher. The curriculum group has to 
consider all types of pupils and schools in its work; the teacher has 
the responsibility of tailoring the resource materials in the curricu- 
lum guide to the particular group being taught. But responsibility 
for eliminating deadwood must not be placed solely on the teacher; 
ultimately it is a responsibility of teacher education and of super- 
vision. Also, the question may be asked: “What of overlearning?” 
The answer is that overlearning must not be allowed to become 
meaningless; we must insist on excellence and challenge. 

Finally, if trimming deadwood from the curriculum should result 
in creating more time, that time could be spent to great advantage 
teaching a few individually oriented or socially oriented units. Such 
units broaden knowledge by applying it to life and society, and 


are a medium for making knowledge more meaningful and giving it 
new dimensions. 


* * * 


McGraw-Hill Text-Films (330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y.) is distributing two series of filmstrips de- 
stgned to help elementary-school students learn French and 
Spanish. Each set of filmstrips is priced at $57.50. 


* * * 


The National Education Association has urged the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to require that a fair 
portion of the prime evening television viewing period be 
devoted to public service broadcasts, including educational 


programs. 


It is estimated that a school bus can be bought and oper- 
ated for ten years for the cost of building one classroom. 


* * * 
“Music in Catholic Worship,” an album of three LP 
records of the music on five Catholic Hour broadcasts, 


made at the Pius X School of Liturgical Music of Man- 
hattanville College, is obtainable for $12 from the college. 


| 
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JOHN DEWEY: CENTENNIAL 
OF AN EDUCATOR 


By Rev. John W. Donohue, S.J.* 


T HE CENTENNIAL OF JOHN DEWEY’S BIRTH found his 
critics and his admirers in agreement on at least one point. It was 
generally conceded that during his long and busy life he had 
influenced considerably the theory and practice of American edu- 
cation. But judgments on the quality of that influence are sharply 
divided. For William Heard Kilpatrick, Dewey stands next to Plato 
and Aristotle and is the greatest theoretician of education the world 
has ever known. But Bertrand Russell darkly characterized Dewey’s 
thought as a “power philosophy,” one more example of that destruc- 
tive intoxication with power which invaded philosophy with Fichte 
and constitutes the greatest danger of our time." When Dewey died 
in June, 1952, the United States Commissioner of Education warmly 
saluted his work, but Time once printed Dewey’s picture over the 
genial caption, “More Dangerous than Hitler?” 

None of the extreme views has much significance in itself, but 
there are a few plain lessons to be drawn from this chaotic conflict of 
opinion. For one thing, it suggests that some years must yet pass 
before a definitive estimate of Dewey’s work can emerge. A balanced 
evaluation of his thought and action will be the fruit of careful 
study, and it will not be packaged in a few spacious generalizations. 
Before an adequate judgment can be widely acknowledged, more- 
over, it will be necessary to blast away the myths summed up in 
those two simple but false equations which insist that the source of 
weakness in our schools is “Progressive Education” and that “Pro- 
gressive Education” is just a synonym for Dewey. Then, if the 
extent of Dewey’s actual influence is ever going to be accurately 
measured rather than simply assumed, some careful empirical 
studies will have to be made—if, indeed, they can be. For the task 
of determining Dewey’s precise responsibility for current classroom 
procedures is extraordinarily difficult because so many other in- 


* Rev. John W. Donohue, S.J., Ph.D., is on the faculty of the School of 
Education of Fordham University. 

* William Heard Kilpatrick, “Personal Reminiscences of Dewey and My 
Judgment of His Present Influence,” School and Society, LXXXVII (Octo- 
ber 10, 1959), 375; Bertrand Russell, 4 History of Western Philosophy (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1945), pp. 827-828. 
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dividual and social forces have been operating during the last cen- 
tury on behalf of educational innovations very like those commonly 
associated with Dewey’s name, and it seems nearly impossible to 
decide which factors really were crucial and to what extent. Is the 
discipline in American schools milder now than in Tom Sawyer’s 
day because contemporary teachers have read Dewey or simply 
because in a wealthy, free and mobile society human relationships 
are largely voluntary and relaxed so that the school can hardly be 
more authoritarian than the home and market place are?? 


PROBLEM OF ANALYZING DEWEY 


The problem of analyzing Dewey’s thought, as distinguished from 
appraising his impact on school practice, will meet its own vicissi- 
tudes, for, although his writings are at hand, they are remarkably 
numerous, diversified and sometimes contradictory. Numerous, for 
there are hundreds of articles and over thirty major books. Diversi- 
fied, because Dewey believed that the philosopher’s specific job is 
to wrestle with the concrete individual and social troubles agitating 
his own civilization. He is not supposed to search for a meta- 
physical certainty about the nature of being but to examine the 
beliefs and values entertained in his own culture in order to deter- 
mine which of them square with the findings of science and are 
therefore entitled to be held.* Sometimes contradictory, as Dewey 
himself admitted when he said, “Inconsistencies and shifts have 
taken place; the most I can claim is that I have moved fairly steadily 
in one direction.” * 


*See on this point David M. Potter, People of Plenty: Economic Abun- 
dance and the American Character (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1954). 


* John Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy (New York: Henry 
' Holt and Company, 1910), p. 13; “From Absolutism to Experimentalism,” 
Contemporary American Philosophy, ed. by George P. Adams and Wm. 
Pepperell Montague (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930), II, 19- 
20; Reconstruction in Philosophy (Enlarged edition; Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1948), pp. v-vi. 

‘John Dewey, “Experience, Knowledge and Value: A Rejoinder,’ The 
Philosophy of John Dewey, ed. by Paul Arthur Schilpp (Evanston and 
Chicago: Northwestern University, 1939), p. 520. 

Dewey’s philosophy has, in fact, a built-in defense against the charge of 
inconsistency. It defines the mind precisely as “an instrumental method of 
directing natural changes” whose main business is “control of the environ- 
ment in behalf of human progress and well-being.” [Essays in Experimental 
Logic (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1916), p. 22] The test, 
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This has some embarrassing consequences for those who try to 
summarize Dewey’s educational thinking, for apparently on certain 
disputed questions texts can be dredged up to support either side. 
Few men had a more impressive faith in the resources of intelligence 
than Dewey, and in How We Think he observes very typically, 
“The intellectual (as distinct from the moral) end of education is 
entirely and only the logical in this sense; namely, the formation of 
careful, alert, and thorough habits of thinking.”*® That sounds un- 
exceptional enough. But Dewey is for some critics the arch cham- 
pion of soft pedagogy and anti-intellectualism, and they do produce 
a number of passages which seem to bolster these charges and help 
persuade the casual public that Dewey’s idea of a school is a place 
where mindless little children rage all day through sandpiles or 
learn, as Bernard Shaw once suggested they should, the art of 
“tuning the wireless sweetly.” ® 

If, however, one examines Dewey’s chief educational writings, 
principally those from the two decades between his arrival at Chi- 
cago in 1894 and the publication of Democracy and Education in 
1916, the genuine major themes can easily be discerned. Many of 
them may be defended quite apart from the metaphysics of instru- 
mentalism which undergirds them in Dewey’s own system. One 
does not need to be a pragmatist to deprecate oversharp division 
between moral and intellectual education or to appreciate the 
ethical virtualities of human labor or to accent the immanent 
nature of all real learning. Still, it is true that for Dewey these 
and all his recommendations for school practice are the logical 
implications of his distinctive view of man and the universe, of 
thought and value. 

He sees man situated in a processive world, located in two con- 
texts or matrices, the biological and the social, and consequently 
himself evolving both as a living part of that whole which is nature 


therefore, of an idea’s validity is “its functional or instrumental use in 
effecting the transition from a relatively conflicting experience to a relatively 
integrated one.” [Studies in Logical Theory (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1903), p. 75] But in this case the norms that count are 
those of success or failure, good or bad problem-solving. They are not those 
of truth or falsity, consistency or inconsistency in logical system building. 

5 John Dewey, How We Think (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1910), pp. 57-58. 

*See, for example, John Dewey, “The Primary-Education Fetich,” in the 
collection of his essays, Education Today, ed. by Joseph Ratner (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940), pp. 18-35. This essay appeared first in the 
Forum for May, 1898. 
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and as an individual in society. This mysterious, changing universe 
continually confronts men with alternatives, with demands that 
they choose which of the forks along the roadway of life they will 
follow. Since truly inteiligent behavior consists of skillful reactions 
to the problematic through applications of the scientific method of 
hypothesis and test, men can only hope to solve their perplexities by 
canvassing the probable consequences of each alternative and choos- 
ing the one which seems best—that is to say, seems most likely to 
promote their fullest development. 

But such ideal development is possible only in a society providing 
for the highest degree of communication, co-operation and sharing 
among all its members. One should, therefore, choose the means 
which will build up that society. The good man, in fact, is the 
man who lives in a democracy in such wise that what he draws out 
of it balances with what he contributes.” It is clear, then, that the 
ideal school will develop the problem-solving function of intelligence 
so that children will be equipped to cope with a world in change 
and at the same time will mature their capacity for altruistic feel- 
ing and action so that they may be disposed to take those forks in 
the road which lead more surely to the Beloved Community. A 
school of this sort cultivates character and wisdom by making it 
possible for children to tackle cooperatively real problems and to 
solve them by reflective application of the basic scientific method. 
The problems themselves should grow from classroom experiences 
which have a basic affinity with the problems encountered by adults 
in the zones of art, science, politics, technology, work and philosophy 
itself.® 

Finally, one must note that Dewey’s educational theory is not 
simply grounded in his general philosophy, but, by his own show- 
ing, the two are fundamentally identical. He remarked in an oft- 
quoted passage of intellectual autobiography, that Democracy and 
Education was for many years the book which most fully expounded 
his thought, and he added that it is quite reasonable for a philoso- 
pher to focus upon education as the supreme human interest in 


‘John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1916), p. 417. 

5 This is the well known theme of two of Dewey’s earliest books on educa- 
tion, viz., The School and Society (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1899) and The Child and the Curriculum (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1902). 
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which cosmological, moral and logical problems all come to a head.° 
And although such later works as Experience and Nature or the 
Logic may have superseded Democracy and Education as an epitome 
of Dewey’s total philosophy, he did not withdraw its assertion that 
philosophy itself is most penetratingly defined as “the theory of 
education in its most general phases.” ”° 


RESERVE IN CRITICIZING EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


But if it is true that Dewey’s educational theory is closely inter- 
twined with his major philosophical positions, a Christian might 
wonder whether it were not wiser to regard that theory with reserve. 
After all, Dewey accepted willingly the labels of naturalism and 
experimentalism and accepted those of behaviorism and materialism 
after some distinctions which, though subtle, do not alter essentially 
the meanings usually attached to these terms by Christian thinkers. 
While he sometimes used the word “God,” Dewey granted that he 
meant by it, not what religions have traditionally meant, but simply 
the union with ideals generated by nature and society which is 
effected when men strive actively for them. For the existence of the 
God of religions, Dewey believed, there is simply no evidence which 
can stand up under critical scrutiny.” 

But these strands in Dewey’s thought are not the whole story. 
Global categories like those of materialism and behaviorism, al- 
though accurate enough, are so highly generalized that they no more 
promote discussion than a comprehenive description of St. Thomas 
as a realist and theist would. Abstract terms of this kind need to be 
particularized, nuanced and elaborated if the characteristic features 
of each philosopher are to appear. When this work of particulariza- 
tion is carried out, however, one finds that Dewey can make two 
sorts of contribution to Christian thinking. To begin with, he often 
points up real problems which may have gone unnoticed by those 
moving in another universe of philosophical discourse. It is true, 
to be sure, that there are also distinctive issues which Dewey him- 


® Dewey, “From Absolutism to Experimentalism,” of. cit., II, 23. 

® Dewey, Democracy and Education, op. cit., p. 386. 

™ John Dewey, Sidney Hook, and Ernest Nagel, “Are Naturalists Ma- 
terialists?” The Journal of Philosophy, XLII (September 13, 1945), 527; 
John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), 
p. 51; “Experience, Knowledge and Value: A Rejoinder,” of. cit., pp. 555, 
604. 
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self ignores, but what is to be stressed here is the fact that his pages 
frequently raise important questions, raise them subtly and with 
a wealth of detail, and thereby send the Christian back to mine more 
deeply some of his own untapped philosophical and theological re- 
sources. 

In the second place, Dewey achieved penetrating speculative 
insights which are valid, even though he himself deprecated specu- 
lation and may have distorted his own intuitions when he forced 
them into systematic formulations. The existence of these insights 
hardly surprises Catholic Christianity, which has a generous appre- 
ciation of the potentialities of reason. The Vatican Council, indeed, 
anathematized those who would deny that through reflection upon 
the world of our experience human intelligence can know for cer- 
tain that God exists. Granted Dewey’s native genius, then, one 
would expect impressive results. And since the negative critique of 
his educational thought has already been ably handled in Catholic 
circles, we might highlight here some of his constructive themes.” 
For as Dewey himself once remarked, it would be the sign of an 
illiberal mind to throw away a philosopher’s fertile and ample ideas 
because their setting is inadequate. And long before he said that, 
the Fathers of the Church had taught Christians to appropriate the 
best in all philosophers, following the example of the departing 
Israelites who carted off the silver and gold of their Egyptian 
neighbors. 


DEWEY’S THREE MAIN ENDEAVORS 


It may be noted that Dewey’s work in education was of at least 
three sorts. There was his writing on problems of theory and prac- 
tice. There were his actual school projects, particularly his direction 
from 1896 to 1904 of the small, experimental elementary school 
associated with the University of Chicago. Here his theories were 
tested and the results described in that small classic, The School and 
Society. This enterprise was itself short-lived, but its impact as a 
symbol lasted far longer. Finally, there was Dewey’s influence upon 
others, upon journalists like Randolph Bourne and students and 


%See for instance Ferrer Smith, O.P., “A Thomistic Appraisal of the 
Philosophy of John Dewey,” The Thomist, XVIII (April, 1955), 127-185 
and the three articles by John A. Hardon, S.J. in The Catholic Educational 
Review, L (September, October, November, 1952), 433-445, 505-517, 577- 
588. 
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friends like Boyd H. Bode and Kilpatrick, who propagandized his 
educational ideas more effectively than he did himself but at the 
same time often impoverished them. 

It was this long, complex career which an editorial in the March 
31, 1958, issue of Life had in mind when it observed with sprightly 
inaccuracy that before Dewey’s arrival American schools had edu- 
cated the young in an inherited and enlarging body of learning, 
whereas now, after forty years of progressive education, the nation 
has a legacy of debris, of distended play facilities and substandard 
curricula to straighten out.“ This is a good example of the myth 
noted above which assumes as simply equivalent Dewey’s philosophy, 
the theories of the Progressive Education Association and the corro- 
sives of contemporary schooling. Yet it is also generally maintained 
that it is the secondary schools that are most badly off. No less a 
critic than Hutchins once conceded that the elementary schools 
are fairly satisfactory. Now Dewey’s own work centered on this 
elementary level, since, as he said, one could not be optimistic about 
the possibilities of higher education if the foundation were weak. 
Besides, it is easy enough to identify responsibility for the overblown 
stadiums and auditoriums. They were not designed by the leaders 
of the Progressive Education Association, who were usually working 
with small, avant-garde private schools and heartily detested the 
competitive stress in interscholastic athletics. It has rather been, 
to take one instance, the good citizens of Indiana with their yearly 
frenzy over the statewide basketball tournament who built and 
packed the gyms. On a wider scale, it has been a people of economic 
plenty with the desire to see every child in high school who have 
naturally shaped an American institution quite different from a 
Parisian lycée. 

DEWEY AND PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Competent investigators have demonstrated that the Progressive 
Education Association, founded in 1919 and disbanded in 1955, 
was by no means the simple application of Dewey’s ideas either in 
its origins or subsequent development. Moreover, in the wider 
movement for educational reconstruction, of which the P.E.A. was 


4% “Fditorial: The Deeper Problem in Education,” Life, XLIV (March 31, 
1958), 32. 

“Robert Holmes Beck, “American Progressive Education, 1875-1930” 
(Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Education, Yale University, 
1942) ; Lawrence A. Cremin, “The Progressive Movement in American Edu- 
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but a minor and rather exotic strand, there were many founders 
and innovators, remote and proximate, and they represented a 
variety of ideological inspirations besides instrumentalism. An in- 
terest in manual training, for example, was manifested by New 
England Transcendentalists, ethical culturists, followers of Montes- 
sori, Froebel, Dewey and Freud as well as by the American Catholic 
Hierarchy, which called, in 1919, for a school program in which 
vocational education would be substantially universal.” 

In Experience and Education, Dewey himself rapped the knuckles 
of the bizzare progressivists and some of them have criticized him.” 
In that wide innovating movement which might be called progressi- 
vism in the broad sense, the impulse was toward four changes. 
There was a change in basic orientation, which is summed up by 
the cliché extolling the shift from a subject-centered to a child- 
centered school. There was the change in curricula from the classic 
materials to those presumably more closely related to the problems 
and needs of contemporary civilization. There was a change in 
method with the new accent on creativity, on “learning by doing” 
as opposed to passive listening and a related interest in arts and 
crafts. Finally, there was a change in discipline from the nineteenth 
century classroom, where first-graders were publicly chastized, to 
the so-called permissive classroom, which at its best is humane and 
constructive even if at worst it veers toward anarchy. But these 
broad innovations are the patrimony not merely of the eccentric 
little experimental schools but of all American schools, for they are 
the reflection in education of traits characterizing our general cul- 
ture. 

DEWEY’S TYPICAL APPROACH TO PROBLEMS 

Dewey’s own work was marked by certain personal specifications 
of these generic features. From a number of points that might be 
selected, we may single out one quality of Dewey’s typical approach 


cation: A Perspective,” Harvard Educational Review, XXVII (Fall, 1957), 
251-270) ; Oscar Handlin, John Dewey’s Challenge to Education: Historical 
Perspectives on the Cultural Context (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959). 

*“Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction,’ February 12, 1919, 
Raphael M. Huber, ed., Our Bishops Speak (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1952), p. 256. The Bishops also observed, however: “A 
healthy democracy cannot tolerate a purely industrial or trade education 
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“See Margaret Naumburg, “The Crux of Progressive Education,” The 
New Republic, LXIII (June 25, 1930), 145-146. 
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to educational problems and one dominant conviction of his touch- 
ing each of those three distinct, though inseparably related, dimen- 
sions of all education: the intellectual, the moral and the social. 


A good many educational riddles are cast in the form of anti- 
nomies which are specious but daunting: the literary humanities 
versus the scientific; authority versus freedom; excellence for the 
gifted few versus democratic fairness with the indiscriminated 
multitude. Confronted with these challenges one may be tempted 
to plump for either extreme, since this is easier than trying to con- 
struct a sound solution through a synthesis of the truth in both 
antithetic positions. Whether it was the influence of his early for- 
mation in Hegelianism or not, the fact is that Dewey by design 
rejected all “either-or” solutions.” In The Child and the Curricu- 
lum, for instance, he tries to mediate between the warmhearted 
“child-centered” people and the sturdy defenders of “subject matter 
first,” by defining a practical synthesis in which one starts with 
children’s interests and builds from these into the materials of the 
traditional curriculum; developing, let us say, a child’s natural 
curiosity about the physical environment into explorations of science. 
In an essay on the “new” schools he rejects the poles of both 
teacher-dictation and pupil-dictation in favor of a synthesis wherein 
the teacher is the natural leader of a cooperative enterprise and the 
task itself dictates appropriate procedures.* This technique is usual 
with Dewey and has a validity independent of the value of the par- 
ticular programs he himself devised with it. It may well be that at 
the present moment our educational problems are insoluble just be- 
cause they are the resonances of a world so gripped by total and 
shattering change that its course cannot be charted or its issue sur- 
mised. But it would still be prudent to follow the wisdom recom- 
mended by Aristotle and modelled by Dewey and seek always the 
golden mean where virtue is found, that difficult middle position, so 
hardly won and so easily lost, which alone is ultimately true. 


* William J. Sanders, “The Logical Unity of John Dewey’s Educational 
Philosophy,” Ethics, L (July, 1940), 424-440. This interesting study demon- 
strates the logical organization of Democracy and Education through a series 
of Hegelian triads. M. I. Berger, “John Dewey and Progressive Education 
Today,” School and Society, LXXXVII (March 28, 1959), 140-142, dis- 
cusses Dewey’s avoidance of what Experience and Education called the ex- 
tremes of “Either-Or” philosophy. 

* John Dewey, “How Much Freedom in New Schools?” The New Re- 
public, LXIII (July 9, 1930), 205. 
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DEWEY AS A MORALIST 


Like all the great educational theorists, Dewey is above all else 
a moralist whose chief concern is to make men good. If Christians 
find his notions of the nature and norms of morality seriously 
deficient, they must still be impressed by the forceful primacy his 
philosophy of education awards to the aim of ethical growth—to a 
secular version of holiness. It is an emphasis not unlike that of Pius 
XI, who put as the goal of Christian education “the true and 
finished man of character.” All formulations of this kind are, of 
course, statements of ultimate ends, and they do not deny the exist- 
ence of intermediate ends to be pursued by specific institutions. 
The school, for instance, may indeed have as its proper function the 
nurture of the intellectual virtues. But the school, as Dewey once 
remarked and everyone realizes, is only a part of education.” 
Education itself is as wide as life. 

Dewey’s insistence on the primacy of the moral aim, however, 
has two implications even for the school. For although schools may 
be principally concerned with expanding the power and resources 
for constructive thought, still, in Dewey’s view, thinking itself is 
for the making of better moral choices. Besides, the school is part of 
life, and life in an evolving world constantly challenges us with the 
need to choose. But the realm of choice, of the conscious and free 
human act, is precisely the moral realm. Hence not even the most 
determinedly intellectualistic school can abstract from moral edu- 
cation. For better or for worse, it not only teaches ethical attitudes, 
directly or indirectly, but calls for ethical decision. The teacher 
whose favor can be bought by flattery, for example, and lost by a 
display of independent thinking not only fosters hypocrisy or cyni- 
cism but compels his students to choose between loyalty to their 
convictions and a decent grade. In this light, one understands why 
Dewey argued in Moral Principles in Education that the business 
of the teacher is to see to it that the greatest possible number of 
ideas acquired by young people are so acquired as to become true 
motive forces of conduct.” 

Critics have maintained that Dewey lacked a sustained theory of 
good and evil and therefore is no true moralist. There is a good 


* John Dewey, Liberalism and Social Action (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1935), p. 58. 

» John Dewey, Moral Principles in Education (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
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deal of truth in this, for Dewey is never able to explain satisfactorily 
why a man should, finally, prefer good to evil. He was blocked here 
by his embargo on theological questions, which prevented his rising 
from reflection upon nature to a reflection upon its transcendent 
Creator. But he did have, in any case, an appreciation of the 
primary and pervasive ethical character of life and education which 
is profoundly instructive. 

Dewey also firmly believed in the possibilities of disciplining and 
developing intelligence and sometimes expressed this conviction 
quite conventionally as when he told an interviewer that education 
should “wake people up and teach them to think.”* More novel, 
of course, was his further conviction that this reflective power is 
only matured by involvement with concrete problems which engage 
one’s interest and require some action for their full solution. Those 
who take the “learning through activity” formula too mechanically 
may put a spelling class to scuttling about the room in a letter race, 
and there are places in Dewey which could have misled them.” 
But these are accidents. What is really important is the central 
intuition which can be disengaged both from the pragmatic polemics 
and the historical distortions. For Dewey reminds us that there are 
aspects of reality which are not disclosed to a detached meditation; 
that some of its facets must be approached in and through action 
and that thought ought always to make a difference for life and 
action. The farmer who works the earth knows it to a depth un- 
suspected by city-dwellers. The compassionate saint understands 
the nature of mercy far better than do those for whom it is only a 
word. And the Scriptures themselves remind us that only those who 
do the truth shall come to the light. Schools which fail effectively 
to recognize this interdependence of thought and action need not 
be surprised if they fall short of their own aspirations for intellectual 


culture. 
RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOL TO SOCIETY 


The last of the Dewey theses to be indicated here is the celebrated 
one which holds that the school ought to be a kind of society or 
form of social life. No doubt this perception can also be carried 


The New York Times, October 19, 1947, Section 4, p. 11. 

2 Thus in Democracy and Education, p. 321, Dewey did say: “There is 
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to odd extremes by a heavy-handed literalism. What it seems to 
affirm, however, is that the school in its own fashion ought to 
nourish two central sources of social vitality—communication and 
fraternal cooperation. As a young teacher in Ann Arbor, Dewey 
observed that Newman’s Idea of a University was one of the few 
educational books neither priggish nor impractical. He particularly 
admired the Cardinal’s notion that a university which simply brought 
young people together for the exchange of ideas and mutual give- 
and-take would be preferable to one which did none of this, howso- 
ever many things it taught in its lecture halls.* On a similar inspira- 
tion, Dewey recommended that elementary grades be more con- 
cerned with crafts’ projects promoting moral and intellectual co- 
operation on social tasks than with competition among individual 
performances with books. Here again the nuclear concept counts 
for more than the details. Dewey himself had no objection to 
schools focused on books when there were opportunities out of class 
for those cooperative enterprises which expanded students’ social 
powers. Nor is there any reason to think that he would simply have 
transferred the procedures suited to lower grades to the secondary 
or collegiate level without adaptation. He would have said, though, 
that intellectual and ethical potentialities are actualized in and 
through involvement with the life of a community and that the 
school must be one of the social contexts which make this possible. 
It should not be a department store where morose student shoppers 
buy what they fancy from the clerking teachers nor an arena where 
self-centered competitors jostle one another in hostility nor a 
jungle where only the smartest survive. Rather, said Dewey, it should 
be a place where every method appeals to a child’s active power, 
“to his capacities in construction, production, and creation,” for it 
will provide “opportunity to shift the center of ethical gravity 
from an absorption which is selfish to a service which is social.” 

The language here is somewhat pedestrian, somewhat gray. The 
perspective is limited because it is strictly temporal. The sentiment 
is noble and deserves the respect of those who remember that the 
Son of Man said He came not to be served but to serve. 


* John Dewey, “A College Course, What Should I Expect from It?” The 
Castalian: Published by the Independents of the Senior Class: Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, V (1890), 28. 

* John Dewey, Ethical Principles Underlying Education (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1903), p. 17. 


CONFUSION OF VALUES 
IN TEACHERS’ WORK 


By Sister Charles Marie, O.S.F.* 


Many ELEMENTARY TEACHERS ‘devote too much time to 
the making of classroom decorations, seasonal bulletin board dis- 
plays, and a variety of functional teaching aids. They devote too 
little time to preparing lessons, planning the best use of class time, 
selecting essentials from content materials, reading professional books 
and journals, attending teachers’ meetings and workshops. Defi- 
nitely, this indicates a gross confusion of values regarding first things 
in the teaching profession and the wise use of the teacher’s time. 
The confusion seems to be based upon the notion that teacher-made 
materials are more conducive to learning than the otherwise com- 
mercially manufactured products would be; that teacher-made ma- 
terials make for economy in the school budget; that teacher-made 
materials meet the needs of the individual teacher; and, finally, that 
teacher-made materials provide a more attractive classroom setting. 

These notions need to be evaluated from a professional point of 
view. Just as there are first things in any profession, so also are 
there first things in the teaching profession. These first things must 
be given priority if teachers are to assume their. full responsibilities 
as educators. The old adage, “First things first,” is a well-founded 
one. Surely, it has a place in the teaching profession. 


FIRST TASK IS TO TEACH 


The teacher’s first responsibility is to teach. She must stimulate, 
guide, encourage, and direct the mental process of each child; she 
must train the child in the fundamentals of reading, writing, arith- 
matic, and religion; she must direct the child in the worthy use of 
leisure time; she must develop a wholesome attitude toward learn- 
ing. In the words of Pope Pius XI, she must “form the true and 
perfect Christian . . . the true and finished man of character.” This 
is the teacher’s challenge! To meet it, the on-the-job teacher needs 
to grow professionally from day to day. This requires constant daily 
study, reading professional books and journals, research for im- 


* Sister Charles Marie, O.S.F., M.A., is in charge of teacher training at 
the College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois. 
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proved methods and techniques for reaching the child and his 
individual problem; it requires a broadening in the content fields 
so that when little Johnny comes to school with his science kit the 
teacher will have a wealth of background information and so be 
able to capitalize upon the resources that are at her disposal. Yes, 
indeed, growing professionally is the duty of every teacher. It must 
be given priority. 

Normally speaking, one devotes the greater portion of one’s time 
to what he believes to be the more important. But to weigh in the 
balance the apportionment of some teachers’ time one would gen- 
erally find that activities like the following rank as musts in the 
hierarchy: (1) keeping the classroom seasonally decorated with 
teacher-made materials; (2) spending hours laboriously reproducing 
the alphabet from the commercially manufactured product to one 
on a type of velure paper; (3) engaging in intricate, razor-blade cut- 
ting of patterns for the flannel board; (4) designing posters, involving 
more intricate letter cutting and tracing; (5) making flash cards of 
all kinds; (6) printing arithmetic formulas and grammar rules with 
a flo master, taking time to make sure that the alignment and bal- 


ance are correctly proportioned; and (7) endlessly collecting greet- 
ings cards of all kinds to be used as cut-outs for decorative purposes. 

These and a hundred other such time-consuming activities must 
be ruled out of the teacher’s already overcrowded day. She must 
be relieved of the task of making the materials she needs for her 
work in the classroom if she is to meet the challenge that children 
of today present. 


TEACHER-MADE MATERIALS AND LEARNING 


Are teacher-made materials more conducive to learning than the 
otherwise commercially manufactured products would be? I doubt 
it. It is not uncommon to find reproductions of the alphabet, par- 
ticularly the cursive alphabet, so mutilated and distorted in shape 
and proportion that a child can hardly form a correct concept of 
the formation of the letters from the reproduced specimen. Loop 
letters that should be rounded are pointed; tall letters are either 
elongated or foreshortened; separate mounting introduces a variety 
of slants; lower case letters fail to instill the concept of placement 
because they are not represented on a line. How can the child 
know where to place “b,” “f,” and “y” when he sees them mounted 
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on stars? Why must the teacher remove the correctly represented 
alphabet from its contrasting black and white setting and place it 
upon a shining star or upon a sparkling snowflake? The contour of 
the letters becomes so obscure that unless the child occupies a front 
seat he can hardly see the letters. Or why must the vowels be 
placed in a haze of smoke to carry out a cowboy theme; and why 
must the consonants be tangled up in the lasso of the cowboy? The 
alphabet is hazy enough to a six-year-old without completely 
baffling him by placing it upon a haze of smoke or upon sparkling 
snowflake. We meet the vowels and consonants on the printed 
page in a contrasting black and white setting. Is this not the setting 
which is most conducive to learning; should it not be presented to 
the child in this setting? Examples like this could be multiplied 
hundreds of times. The writer would like to refer the reader to an 
editorial in The Ladies Home Journal, February, 1959, entitled, “Is 
This American Education?”?* 


TEACHER-MADE MATERIALS AND ECONOMY 


Do teacher-made materials make for economy in the school 
budget? Would we regard a medical man whittling out the tongue 
depressors he needs in his profession as economizing in his medical 
budget; or would we perhaps regard him as a subject for psychiatric 
treatment? Whittling out tongue depressors does not claim priority 
on the medical man’s time; but study, research and professional 
reading do. And can anyone doubt that the medical profession 
and all humanity has benefited by his study, research and profes- 
sional reading? Then why question how the teaching profession 
and all humanity are benefited by the study, research, and profes- 
sional reading teachers do? The teacher’s time cannot be valued 
in terms of dollars and cents. Her time has a higher value; her 
time has values for eternity when she gives of what she herself has 
to give. But in order to give, she must first possess and only in the 
measure that she possesses can she give to others. The teacher can- 
not instill a love for reading if she herself does not possess that love; 
she cannot teach the wise use of time if she herself does not use 
time wisely. 

At a parent-teacher interview, a teacher became disturbed by the 
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attitude of a parent toward the school’s system of grading pupils. 
In her efforts to defend the principles upon which the grading 
system was based, the teacher resorted to sarcasm, looseness of ex- 
pression, resentfulness, and altogether unbecoming mannerisms. 
The end result was that nothing constructive was accomplished in 
this interview. But at a later interview with the principal this parent 
gave a truthful account of the previous meeting with this teacher; 
she manifested her reaction by saying, “I never expected any teacher 
to talk or act like that.” Could any amount of money repair the 
harm that was done here? Perhaps this episode would never have 
taken place if this teacher had taken time to read such things as, 
Teacher-Parent Interviews by Langdon and Stout.? 


MATERIALS AND INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


Teacher-made materials meet the needs of the individual teacher. 
The teacher does have needs; these needs must be met. She cannot 
do her job efficiently without the necessary equipment. The teacher 
needs flash cards, perception cards, printed arithmetic formulas, 
grammar rules, place value charts, fraction kits; she needs manipu- 
latory materials of all kinds: the clock dial, counting frames, ther- 
moameter reader, and a host of other items too numerous to mention 
here. These should all be purchased for her. And if the teacher 
has a definite need for a teaching device which she cannot buy as a 
manufactured product, she should make her need known to a good 
school supply company. She may be sure that if the device is a 
practical one, it will be on the market in short order, a perfect-in- 
every-respect teaching tool. This is precisely how every item listed 
in the catalog came to be a commercially manufactured product. 
Finally, the teacher must weigh her needs for teacher-made materials 
with the needs she has for developing techniques of good human 
relations; with the need she has for keeping abreast with the times; 
with the need she has for answering Johnny’s questions when he 
wants to know how the baby chick gets air while it is still in the 
shell; or why worms can curl up into balls. 


MATERIALS AND CLASSROOM ATTRACTIVENESS 


Teacher-made materials provide a more attractive classroom 
setting. Not always. Some teachers in their eagerness to maintain 


* Grace on and I, W. Stout, Teacher-Parent Interviews (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954). 
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attractive classrooms overdecorate, to the point that the classroom 
becomes distractive rather than attractive. Such is the case where 
the teacher designs the corners of the blackboard using the media of 
soft chalk. The child, while working at the board, must so concen- 
trate on keeping away from the design so as not to mar it that he 
cannot give his undivided attention to the work at hand. Would 
it not be better to eliminate the design from the board and allow 
the child the complete use of the board so that he can direct all 
his powers of concentration on his work? In other instances, teach- 
ers would like to have more blackboard space and yet, at the same 
time, they decorate the little they do have. Again, it is a case of 
right values. First things must come first. 

Teachers in the upper grades feel it is their responsibility to teach 
the beautiful symbolism found in the Church. And so they take a 
great deal of pride in reproducing on suede paper and colorful tin- 
foil backing the enlargements of the liturgical symbols found in the 
missal. Much time and energy is taken to assemble the enlarged 
symbols upon the tin-foil backing with minute pieces of scotch tape; 
glue does not adhere to foil substances. The fixative spray must be 
added to ensure fixed blending of colors. One would readily have 
to admit that a series of these disc shaped designs mounted across 
the front of the room would captivate the eye. But that they are 
more attractive or more conducive to learning than the commercially 
manufactured liturgical symbols put out by Liturgical Press or by 
Catechetical Guild is, indeed, very doubtful. 

The fact that the classroom should be attractive cannot be 
overemphasized. But, definitely, the attraction must not be a dis- 
play of teacher-made materials. On the contrary, the attraction 
should be a display of pupil-made materials in combination with an 
orderly arrangement of functional aids that serve the needs of the 
pupils. 

Teachers must place first things first. And unless they put this 
fundamental basic principle into practice, their influence for good, 
will not be the impelling force that should move the child to create 
a better world for himself and for others. 

Every publishing company selling textbooks to the elementary 
and secondary schools sends free to schools and to individual teach- 
ers many booklets and brochures dealing with the problems discussed 
in this article. Rather than take the space which would be required 
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to list the hundreds of items which the writer has received free 
from the many companies, it should suffice for those interested to 
give the names of some companies they may begin to contact for 
such helps. They are: Ginn and Company, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Row, Peterson and Company, Iroquois Publishing Com- 
pany, Denoyer-Geppert Company, A. J. Nystrom and Company, 
World Book Company, and Scott, Foresman and Company. 


* * * 


More physics students plan to continue their education 
in graduate school than those of any other field, accord- 
ing to a survey released last month by the American 
Institute for Research. 

* #* 


The Diocese of Southwark, which covers nearly a third 
of London and a great part of Southeast England, has 
announced that it must raise $13 million for new school 
construction. 

* * #* 


The Archdiocese of St. Louis has reorganized its school 
office with the creation of a new position, “Co-ordinator 


of All Educational Activities.” Msgr. James E. Hoflich, 
former superintendent of elementary schools, has been 
named to the new position. Father James T. Curtin, 
former superintendent of secondary schools, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent in charge of both elementary and 
secondary schools. 


* * * 


NET Film Service of Indiana University has announced 
the release of four new music appreciation films in its 
Music for Young People series. The new titles are “The 
Voices of the String Quartet,’ “The String Quartet and 
Its Music,” “The Classic Guitar,” and “Flute and Harp.” 


* * * 


Dr. Urban H. Fleege, chairman of the Department of 
Education at DePaul University, will lead a tour of Poland 
and Russia under the auspices of the Catholic Travel 
Office from August 3 to 31. The rate is $1,792. 


* * 


The president of Providence College announced last 
month the receipt of two grants totaling $33,000, one of 
$25,000 from the Charles E. Merrill Trust and the other 
of $8,000 from the Atomic Energy Commission. 


FOSTERING SECURITY OF YOUTH 
THROUGH GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


By Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U.* 


How WELL SATISFIED are you with what your school is 
doing to help boys and girls plan realistically for their future— 
spiritually, personally, and vocationally? Upon how many occasions 
have you felt frustrated despite your efforts to give the best you 
know how in guiding students? Perhaps you feel that your guidance 
format is becoming antiquated. Have you wondered at times what 
other secondary schools are doing to provide adequate guidance 
and what additional steps you might take to improve your guidance 
program? 

Because the concept and scope of the guidance program has 
become so broadened in the last decade, because there is so very 
much material and so many experts in the field of guidance offer- 
ing valuable suggestions, these facts could be the reasons why serious 
teachers feel that they are not doing everything possible to help 
students. But guidance in simple language is the serious endeavor 
on the part of an interested and competent person, who after study- 
ing the student to be guided from every vantage point, seeks to help 
the individual to help himself. A classic definition of guidance 
is given by Louis Faerber who states that “the fundamental thesis 
of guidance involves the operation of such an organized service in 
school which will enable the student to gain the kind of training 
which best challenges his greatest potentialities for successful Chris- 
tian living and thus allows him to discover himself in relation to 
his best assets.” ? In other words, the guidance program in the Catho- 
lic school centers around the Catholic philosophy of education—- 
the development of the Christian from every aspect with special 
emphasis on the attainment of his final goal, union with God. 

Now why do students, or in fact why does anyone need guidance? 
An old aphorism answers the question tersely: “No man is a judge 


* Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U., M.A., is principal of St. Patrick’s Academy, 
Sidney, Nebraska. 

‘Louis J. Faerber, S.M. Provision for Low-Ability Pupils in Catholic High 
Schools (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1948), p. 94. 
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in his own case.” Thomas a Kempis in The Imitation of Christ 
states this same fact poetically: 
Therefore, God hath so ordained that each one of us 
shall learn to bear another’s burden; for in this world. . . 
no man sufficeth to himself and no man is wise enough of 


himself. Wherefore it behooveth each one of us to... 
counsel others and to instruct, and admonish others in all 


charity.” 
So, the triple motive of love of God, love of neighbor, and the 
insufficiency of man in himself impels the counselor to advise others. 
In Catholic schools, or in fact any school which has a counselor 
worthy of the name, guidance has these three reasons for its incep- 
tion and continuation. 


PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE 


Although no one would deny that guidance practices to some de- 
gree have always been one of the services of good teachers, the 
schools of today because of their highly scientific methods and modes 
of guidance have assigned a definite time for it, and new words and 
phrases have come to describe its activities. For example the term 
“vocational guidance” is still used by many to describe its relation 
to occupations; the term “pupil personnel services” has come to 
mean all the services of all school personnel who are employed 
to give specialized services to students; the combined term “pupil 
personnel and guidance services” is now frequently used as an all 
embracing label for the full scope of guidance activities. 

Who initiates the guidance program in a school? The principal 
is in charge of the total guidance program. A commonsense ap- 
proach to the formulation of a guidance program for a school is to 
consider that type which best fits the size and kind of school. In 
getting under way the principal sees that all members of the faculty 
know the purposes and services of a guidance program. Although 
most modern teachers are required to have a knowledge of guidance 
practices, the best qualified on the faculty will be named the leader 
in the program. Parenthetically, let me insert that because the 
small high school cannot provide the expert services and personnel 
attainable in larger schools, the small school should not be dis- 


*Edward J. Klein (ed.), The Imitation of Christ (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941), p. lviii. 
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couraged, for it possesses other advantages, for example, intimacy 
of contact between teachers and students. 


TESTS AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The basis of effective guidance and counseling is information. 
There are considerable advances in techniques developed in the last 
few years for the analysis of the individual. Basic aims in providing 
services to youth remain the same. The modern trend, however, 
in analyzing a student and his needs is to consider the student as a 
whole where all phases of his nature and his difficulties are related. 
In other words in addition to the information attainable from school 
records and tests, such as intelligence and achievement tests which 
are helpful only in scholastic situations, the guidance program 
presently includes the use of the results of aptitude tests, personality 
‘traits and interests tests, autobiographies, rating scales, sociometric 
tests, projective techniques, scatter diagrams, and a cumulative 
record for each student which contains data on family background, 
status of health, co-curricular activities, and out-of-school activities 
and interests. It is obvious from this enumeration that one must 
be trained in guidance techniques in order to administer, analyze 
and then utilize all this information. 

Without doubt an extensive testing program does not run itself. 
The mover, responsible for directing a well-organized testing pro- 
gram, must of necessity be a person professionally fitted to order, 
distribute, collect, summarize and make the results of tests available 
to the counselor and to all the faculty members. For the test 
service in a school is not only for the guidance director; it is multi- 
purposive: tests serve the principal, the teacher, the counselor, and, 
above all, the student. All these benefit from the application of 
test results. 

Some teachers look dskance at the results of tests. While it is true 
that there are many aspects of humanity, due to the composite 
nature of man, which cannot be determined by tests, there is, never- 
theless, a measure of objectivity in them which no other means can 
determine so well. A medical doctor does not attempt to diagnose 
internal injuries by a superficial glance at a patient; he uses all the 
modern techniques of his profession—various tests and instruments 
in order to arrive at as exact a diagnosis as possible. So, too, the 
teacher and counselor make use of criteria recommended by experts 


, 
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in the teaching profession. Tests are indispensable aids to guidance 
efforts. 

The results of tests, records, diagrams, and other pertinent data 
are valuable in the field of guidance because they point the way 
for guidance. For example, mental measurement and achievement 
tests are useful aids in making up a given pupil’s schedule. If the 
school is small, where a variety of offerings is almost impossible, 
this endeavor is unfortunately limited ; it may be feasible only to gear 
the curriculum to fit the greatest number of students. Under the 
informative influence of the school’s guidance department the cur- 
riculum takes on its shape and substance, thereby rendering high 
service to students by supplying them with the kind of educational 
experience for which they have the greatest need and capacity. 
This is but giving one instance of how various tests can be used with 
ingenuity for the good of the whole school. 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE 


Up-to-the-minute guidance programs offer much more than 
scholastic help, and the ordinary general ability test is only a small 


part of the program. As a matter of fact, tests cannot measure 
character, stick-to-it-iveness and all the other interwoven, inter- 
related and interdependent influences and characteristics which make 
up that complex creature of God—man. Adolescent students, in 
fact most human beings, look for help in the many and divers 
emotional problems which confront all the children of Adam at 
some time or another. This portion of guidance is perhaps its most 
complex segment. But the professional counselor through his train- 
ing in psychology and psychiatry is prepared to help the student. 
Psychological clinics and the child guidance movement prove that 
remarkable help can be given to alleviate students’ problems. 
Teen-agers really have problems and important choices to make. 
No doubt this is the reason why guidance is at its best in the high 
school. Success in guidance in the secondary school is rooted in the 
proper understanding of this age group. The counselor must remem- 
ber than “teen-time” is a time of transition, a time when the young 
girl or boy must take on individual status. They realize this and 
fumble around and blunder, too, in their attempt to fit themselves 
into this new position. One often finds them revolutionary and 
irritable to elders but, at the same time, extremely agreeable to 
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peers. All these normal tendencies manifest themselves in adoles- 
cents, but unless they are taught how to bridle themselves, they may 
make choices which may affect their future unfavorably. The 
secondary-school counselor must know this phase of life well so that 
he may advise the young successfully in their emotional needs. 
Like another Don Bosco, Father Flanagan, Booth Tarkington, or 
Maureen Daly, the counselor must project himself into the adoles- 
cent world, and together with his knowledge and experience offer 
guidance to the youth entrusted to him. Growing boys and girls 
have a right to expect guidance from parents and teachers as they 
wrestle with the new problems which confront them. 

A recent survey of employers shows that they place personality 
first on their list of considerations in hiring employees. Most adults 
recognize the importance of personal qualities in people. Of all the 
factors which the guidance program director must face, the most 
elusive and the most complex of them all is the human personality 
problem. Solutions involve procedures that are varied and subtle. 
So when a teacher or counselor spots a case of maladjustment or 
lack of social qualifications in students, he should recognize an 
opportunity to help boys and girls in a vital need which could 
break their chance of success in life. This conflict between the 
student and the society in which he finds himself takes on different 
forms: shyness, embarrassment, snobbishness, cockiness. These symp- 
toms are just another way for the student to say to the teacher, 
“I need help.” Boys and girls should know that they do not live 
alone but with others and, therefore, must share the responsibility 
of social living, try getting along and maintain a cooperative atti- 
tude in group gatherings. When seeing a worried or preoccupied 
look on the face of a student, a teacher should strive to come to the 
rescue by dropping a hint for a confidence. “Sister,” whispers petite, 
blond, sixteen-year-old Patty, “I’m worried. You see, I’m sixteen 
and I haven’t a steady yet.” Or take the case of Stephen who 
imagines that his classmates hate him because he has a Russian 
name. These items seem trivial but they loom as huge social bar- 
riers in the lives of teen-agers. 


IMPORTANCE OF SELF-CONFIDENCE 


An important mental factor needed by youth, in fact by all of us, 
is a feeling of self-assurance. There are ways of obtaining self-con- 
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fidence and poise; guidance in this important requisite for happiness 
is within the realm of the teacher and counselor. One way of 
achieving self-reliance is through a feeling of personal well-being— 
cleanliness of body, nails, and a becoming hairdress, All students, 
no matter what their economic level, can learn to dress neatly and 
attractively, assume a good posture and a pleasant manner. Per- 
sonality is developed not inherited and confidence is the backbone 
of human personality development. Very often the cause of a feeling 
of inferiority and frustration can be laid to a lack of a feeling of 
personal and justifiable pride in oneself. 

Since speech is intimately connected with the unfolding of per- 
sonality, the English or speech teacher, in collaboration with the 
counselor, may identify students who need speech correction. The 
counselor can provide a means of relieving this need. The world 
confronting the adolescent today is a world of oral communication 
in which he needs to take his place. Many social problems find 
root in the individual personality striving to find security among 
peers through the ability to carry on intelligent and sparkling con- 
versation. It should be one of the aims of the English teacher to 
foster the security of youth through the correct use of speech. Thus, 
a consideration of the personal needs of youth together with a work- 
ing toward tangible objectives can bring personal help to adolescents. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


At one time the most important phase of guidance was vocational 
guidance, and it still occupies a conspicuous place. To choose the 
work in which a person will find personal satisfaction and at the 
same time the type of work for which he has an aptitude is not an 
easy job for either the counselor advising or the counselee choosing. 
In junior high-school years the boy and girl should be alerted to 
watch the world at work about them in order to foresee the possi- 
bilities for their future careers. Having chosen their vocation early, 
they expect the school to help prepare them for it. 

Some students have no idea of what they wish to do in later life 
and clamor for help. A most effective aid to the correct matching 
of the characteristics and aptitudes of individuals with different 
types of life-work is a suitable battery of tests—performance ability 
skill tests, aptitude tests, and various other prognostic tests which are 
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helpful in evaluating an individual’s potentialities for success in a 
given field of work. 

Although tests may show that a student has the prerequisites for 
a certain occupation, it must be understood that tests have limita- 
tions. There are unpredictables which tests cannot assay—whether 
the individual will use his ability to the maximum degree, how he 
will react emotionally to a complex vocational situation. Moreover, 
tests cannot take into account his acceptance socially or his accidents 
and sicknesses. 

In addition to tests, the counselor uses other practical ways in 
order to help students to view their vocational choices, to prove 
whether their choices are practical or not. He advises students to 
read books or trade magazines in the field of their vocational choice; 
he takes them on field trips to hospitals, plants, mines, factories, 
farms, offices, institutions, and other places where people are 
working. 

In Catholic schools March is vocation month. During this month 
a career day is held. A wholesome vocational study is afforded the 
students by inviting representatives from various walks of life to 
come into the school and speak to the students about the advantages 
and difficulties of their work. Thus priests, both diocesan and re- 
ligious, sisters from various communities, doctors, lawyers, architects, 
contractors, carpenters, electricians, plumbers, mothers, nurses, and 
others present living examples of their work and offer information 
concerning their vocations. Often a student becomes disillusioned 
when he or she finds out that there is more work than glamor 
attached to a certain vocation. All these aids help students to plan 
realistically for their future. 


SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE 


The very essence of Catholic education is the subordination of 
the development of the natural faculties of man to the development 
of the supernatural. Counseling services in the Catholic school 
should never become divorced from spiritual and religious values. 
As a matter of fact, teen-agers look for religious guidance; they 
know that they need this type of guidance above all others. The 
religion period is the class they like best; the only class, and I can 
say this without a bit of hesitation or exaggeration, in which they 
become starry-eyed with that “other-world” look. They prepare 
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their religion assignments better than any other and lend their best 
attention to it while being taught. The religion class, too, offers a 
marvelous opportunity for group guidance. If there were no other 
opportunity to receive guidance than the religion class, Catholic 
students would still be rich in the knowledge of the why and where- 
fore of life in all its phases. 

The Catholic counselor conjoins scientific and psychological 
techniques in the teaching of spiritual values. Higher values are 
necessary in order to give a meaning to life’s problems—the struggle 
with temptation, the troubles of life, inequalities. The student must 
know that there are situations in life which are unexplainable with- 
out a recourse to religious principles. Already in the mind of an 
adolescent there is a conviction that unless there is a God, life has 
no meaning, and right or wrong is a matter of what “one can get 
by with.” The Catholic counselor can also refer the student to the 
Ten Commandments, the Christian precepts of morality, and the 
obligations of charity for God and man. Above all he may call 
attention to the means of grace and personal sanctification—the 
sacraments and prayer. In the Sacrament of Penance alone, the 
Catholic student finds a powerful means of relieving his mind of 
anxieties over wrongs done, and the most personal type of spiritual 
guidance may be found in his confessor. How much more can a 
Catholic counselor give, how much more exalted is his role above 


that of an ordinary counselor! 


ART OF COUNSELING 


While counseling is not a mystic art, there are basic character- 
istics which signalize a good counselor. He must be someone who is 
personally acceptable to students and at the same time possessive of 
good judgment and solidly religious convictions; above all, he must 
be an artist in human relations. Upon the foundation of these pri- 
mary qualifications, the counselor needs special training in guidance 
practices which will enrich his understanding and render the pro- 
gram productive. 

Schools differ in the time allowed for guidance. Some counselors 
spend the whole day counseling; other only one period a day. Sta- 
tistics show that the most frequently found number of periods de- 
voted each day to guidance by counselors is three periods, out of a 
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six-period day. The rest of his day is usually taken up by teaching, 
supervising study halls, and extracurricular activities. 

The most important facet of the guidance specialist’s program, 
and the one taking up most of his time, is the individual conference 
between counselor and counselee. The best kind of school counseling 
is done face to face. The subject of the conference might include 
anything pertaining to life adjustment problems either in school or in 
the student’s personal life. Most counselors claim that the kinds of 
guidance peculiar to high-school students include educational plan- 
ning, vocational planning, extracurricular planning, and self-ap- 
praisal. 

Although the teacher or guidance director is the one who has the 
answers to questions, the counselee is the center and focus of all 
counseling. Moreover, the counselor should remember that it is 
not his function to make decisions for the counselee. The counselor, 
by reason of his maturity and training, can point the way and give 
advice, but the counselee must learn to make his own choices. 

AVAILABILITY OF GUIDANCE SERVICE 


The task of every guidance service is to give attention to the 
problem of seeing that its services are so planned as to reach those 
who are most in need of counseling. Just how is counseling made 
available to students? Again the method is elastic and works 
according to the plans formulated by each particular school. Never- 
theless, this flexibility excludes a hodgepodge of a schedule; on the 
contrary, it demands organization for its success. There are a num- 
ber of procedures which may be followed in order to make coun- 
seling accessible. The school may set a time for each student to see 
the counselor at appointed intervals; the counselor may call for 
those in need of guidance; the student himself may seek an interview. 

Ordinarily the pupil-initiated consultation is the most effective 
type of contact because it is believed that an individual who asks 
for assistance shows not only a desire to solve his own personal 
problems but also a confidence in the one to whom he presents 
himself. 

There are ways by which a counselor can attract his service. He 
can stimulate interest by announcements, news briefs, bulletins, and 
posters. The counselors’ services should also be known to adults 
in different fields of youth activity. They in turn will encourage 
youth to ask for guidance. Again, if a counselor administers a 
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battery of interest or aptitude tests to a group, he may find them so 
interested in their performance that they will seek him out in order 
to discuss the outcomes and possibilities shown by the test. The 
counselor might also conduct discussions on boy-girl relationships or 
etiquette for young people. These items are always attractive to 
teen-agers. 

The counselor’s reputation is another factor that advertises his 
services. If he is friendly, trustworthy and helpful, students will 
more readily seek him. Above all he must be a person of integrity. 

The establishment of rapport between counselor and counselee 
helps in rendering effective guidance. There are ways of establish- 
ing an atmosphere in which the counselee feels “at home.” Because 
a person’s name is dear to him, the counselor should greet the 
counselee by name and use his name frequently during the inter- 
view; he should start the conversation by introducing a subject in 
which he thinks the student is most interested; he should be a good 
listener, drawing out the interviewee; he should adjust his vocabu- 
lary to the student’s intellectual level and be as natural and friendly 
as possible. 

Working with high-school youth is an interesting business. There 
is no age level in the whole school system which is more attractive; 
nevertheless, it is the most critical and impressionable time in a 
person’s life. It is the time of his life when he most needs under- 
standing and guidance; empathy and sympathy. Secondary-school 
counselors have a responsible and rewarding job. 

* * * 

According to “Facts about The Catholic University of 
America, 1959-1960,” a brochure describing the Univer- 
sity’s facilities and activities, which was released last month, 
the value of full-tuition and full-tuition and maintenance 
scholarships being used by University students this year is 
$808,502. Of this amount, $472,880 is from Government 
grants for scholarships and student stipends. The remain- 
der, $335,622, comprises the University’s own full-tuition 
and full-tuition and maintenance grants. These include: 
$135,657 in endowed scholarships (including $63,460 of 
Basselin Foundation Scholarships for the education of 
young men for the priesthood) and $199,965 in non- 
endowed scholarships. In addition to these full scholar- 


ships, the University grants half-tuition scholarships to 
members of religious communities and the sons and 


daughters of faculty and staff members. 


By Sister Mary Faith, O.S.B.* 


T HE SPOOL OF BLUE THREAD sat on the teacher’s desk while 
we spelled the words and the long list diminished as did the “sides.” 
When the half hour was over, Margaret had the spool in her honk 
satchel and I would never again forget where the “e’s” go in “re- 
ceive.” Sister Imelda had smiled at me too, though, as she gave 
the prize, and it had been very easy to see that she understood 
the whole room. 

All the way home I had been able to be glad that Margaret had 
the blue thread. It had not really entered my mind what a person 


would do with blue thread. 


OTHER GOOD CLASSES I'VE KNOWN 
Five years later, we were in study hall preparing for English II. 


How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use, 
As though to breathe were life. 


Over and over again the words ran through one’s mind. The 
picture of the old Ulysses on the shore of Ithaca longing for activity, 
watching the blue waves dance off into infinity merged into two 
other pictures. Sister Augustine would be sitting at her desk to- 
morrow, calling on me with confidence. And with my handkerchief 
at just the right angle above the white pocket of my white blouse, 
I would look right back at her and with delight give her the blue 
waves and the wrinkled longing of old Ulysses. 

The other picture was my own life—looming outside the windows 
of the academy where the stars shone. It loomed ahead indeed; it 
could not be something to let “rust unburnished,” for breathing 
alone was not living. 

Autumn, and the trees turning brown on the college campus. 
Notebook in hand, one roamed the crest of the Missouri River in 
search of observations. Sister Benedicta liked things with life in 


* Sister Mary Faith, O.S.B., Ph.D., is on the faculty of Marillac College, 
Normandy, 
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them; she liked to have freshmen observe where rivers went beneath 
banks and how wind felt at four o’clock when the ordinary class 
day was over. It didn’t matter whether the observation came in 
poetry or prose sentences. But remembering her keen eyes, a student 
learned to make the observation deep and sharp and fine, and 
worthy of a pen. 

Summer, very hot, very direct, the whole world steeped in bright- 
ness that was also warmth. And the long university search into the 
meaning of a single word, so that four lines of poetry could contain 
the whole world. It was needful to know what Samuel Johnson 
said, so that one could know what he meant. One of the reasons 
it was so needful was that the professor’s eyes would be searching 
the centuries, and the class, for the meanings. 

Really to know made so much difference. The teacher seemed 
to care so much. Then, out of the knowledge of what one word 
really meant could come four or five pages of chiseled, clear inter- 
pretation—the part having illumined the whole, for man was of a 
piece. 

September, harvest over a whole world, and a teacher with a 
briefcase turning a postwar quonset classroom into the whole cosmos. 
Questions that could paralyze, make one forget that any other time 
existed except the time it took to look through to the answer. 
People who had not known one another actually, because of a few 
hundred years between their lifetimes, meeting in a chain of thought 
above the wooden desks. Human beings exchanging ideas, while 
outdoors basketballs bounced in the afternoon light and inside one 
teacher effected the translation of what life really is into ways of 
seeing that one would never forget. 


MAKINGS OF A GOOD CLASS 


What is the good class? 

It is the class which makes the student live, extends the bound- 
aries of his pain and joy, takes hold of mind and heart at once and 
handles both with almost infinite reverence. It asks the right ques- 
tions, leads to the right answers, kindles the right fires, sets free the 
right lights. It is one in which teacher and truth are not completely 
separable either at the time or in the remembering. 

Something of Sister Imelda always bound up in the word “re- 
ceive”; something of Sister Augustine with Tennyson; something of 
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Sister Benedicta with autumn; something of unforgettable university 
professors with man’s unity and life’s glorious meanings. 

A classroom is a very special way of life. Somehow one knows the 
good class by whether or not a person is at peace there. And peace 
is not lassitude. Peace is exultancy slowed down to a tempo that 
can endure. How all these things are brought about, it is the busi- 
ness of years to teach us, years of prayer and study, of watching life 
and books and seeing out of windows. Practice in fitting the ques- 
tion to the student in front of us, in seeing how like a key it will 
fit his mind and heart—that helps. Thinking through a prospective 
lesson to a possible and exhilarating assignment (even the writing 
of small sentences can be exhilarating)—that helps. Aiming toward 
what we want to get done—that helps. 

What do I ultimately want the students to know and feel about 
Hamlet? I cannot dictate all that they will know and feel, but what 
do I want to be sure they have wondered about, gathered together, 
focused forever? The over-all knowing of where we think we are 
going, that helps to make the good class. The fitting of The Mer- 
chant of Venice or Neighbour Rosicky to the group which is to 
read it, that is important. That’s what Shakespeare would do—and 
Willa Cather. With particular human beings in front of them, they 
would not change a word but they would just tell their story in a 
particular way. What will those words come to mean to city students 
with jobs and futures among streams of people, to small town or 
country young people whose world is with the wheat and skies and 
neighbors on a hill? 

Basically the meaning is the same for both, but there are tangential 
overflows. It is with these that the good class is magically, beauti- 
fully concerned, too. 

Achieving the good class is a matter of all the things which belong 
to achieving the good life: destination, order, design, love, excite- 
ment, achievement, rewarding, words spoken with beauty, the paring 
away of the distracting, the non-essential, the trivial, the hurtful, 
the unworthy. For every class is a microcosm with eternity in it as 
well as forty-five pinpoints of time. 

All the things which books, teachers, or life teach us about good 
lesson plans hold true to some extent from kindergarten through 
the farthest of postdoctoral classes. Something to learn, something 
to love, something to say, something to do. All of these somethings, 
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arranged with right carefulness, compose the “good class.” 


A few weeks ago I revisited three teachers I used to have. I 
knew at once that they were still my teachers. The same feeling 
of excitement in the midst of peace, the same awareness that every- 
thing was all right, that for all its need, battle, challenge, chance, 
ours was an “ordered world,” the same sense of exhilaration and 
calm that I had always known in their classrooms, I still knew. 
They had cared about truth. They had cared about me, and all the 
others. We had somehow gotten into something together that would 
never be separable, as if people and truth belonged together and the 
association made for a relationship that would never be severed. 


PUTTING ART INTO LIFE 


Teachers, in a sense, do on earth a uniquely noble thing. They do 
not so much put life into art as great dramatists do, closing after 
all the climaxes and taperings off, on a note of order. They put art 
into life, not so much imposing a pattern of order as letting the 
hands of the student grow to the task of imposition. They provide 
small moments of climax, looking up from a desk or typewriter 
between classes to say of one’s effort, “Yes, that’s an authentic 
poem, or idea.” They help students, from kindergarten through the 
farthest postdoctoral classes, make the right beginning, middle, and 
end. They manage to teach in some mysterious way that we ought 
not make choices in terms of self. It is almost all we need to know 
on earth. 

We do not have all the right words for this process. Rightly we - 
have come to look upon music and painting and written composition 
with reverence, when they are perfected in masterpieces. But a good 
class is something else. We have developed no complete way of 
evaluating it. Only Heaven will rightly measure it. But even on 
earth we can sense something of what has happened. We can tell 
by the way we feel when we even remember a great teacher and 
that class. It is no small thing for a person to be at peace on earth. 


* * * 


Airborne television will receive major attention during 
a Conference and Workshop in Educational Media to be 
held at Indiana University, June 27-July 1, 1960. The 
conference will be open, at no charge, to interested persons. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS * 


A Survey OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND NEEDS IN 
SELECTED GRADES IN THE NEGRO SCHOOLS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
by Edna C. Coleman, M.A. 


This investigation was undertaken to ascertain the amount and 
type of instructional materials available in the intermediate grades 
in the Negro public schools of South Carolina, and the amounts and 
types of additional instructional materials needed for the improve- 
ment of instruction in these grades. 

Data derived from the replies of 346 intermediate-grade teachers 
in the Negro public schools of South Carolina in the academic year 
1956-1957 indicated that instructional materials other than the text- 
book are limited. The sources from which funds are obtained for 
purchasing instructional materials may have a definite influence on 
the amounts and type of materials in use since only 91, or 26.3 per 
cent, of the participating teachers listed the county government as 
the main source of money for buying teaching aids. 


ATTITUDES OF EIGHTH-GRADE CATHOLIC Boys AND GIRLS TOWARD 
VanpaALisM by Sister Rose Therese Digney, C.S.J., M.A. 


This study attempts to determine the attitudes of eighth-grade 
Catholic boys and girls toward vandalism. An attitude scale was 
constructed and distributed to five hundred students in nine Catho- 
lic schools in the Brooklyn Diocese. Schools in poor, average, and 
wealthy neighborhoods were included in the study to discover 
whether the socio-economic status influences attitudes toward 
vandalism. 

The results indicated that the participants’ attitudes were more 
favorable than unfavorable with regard to the protection and preser- 
vation of public and private property. All differences based on sex 
and on socio-economic levels proved statistically insignificant. 


* Microfilms of these M.A. dissertations may be obtained through the inter- 
library loan department of The Catholic University of America; information 
on costs will be sent on request. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE FOUND IN THE 
SpirITuAL Exercises oF St. Icnatrus or Loyoia by Mary E. 
Pottorff, M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether the prin- 
ciples of guidance found in the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
constitute a usable compendium of principles and practices by 
Catholics engaged in guidance. 

The Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola were analyzed in reference 
to such matters of guidance as: indifference, individual differences, 
social responsibility, and the counselor-counselee relationship. The 
results of this analysis were compared with the results of recent 
studies in which the principles of guidance, as found in current texts, 
were compared with principles of guidance enunciated in Catholic 
thought and in the Scriptures. 

The investigator concludes that the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius contain many principles which should be used by Catholic 
counselors as a basis for guidance. 


AN EVALUATION OF PROVISIONS MADE BY THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
oF NEw BRUNSWICK IN THE PREPARATION OF FRENCH-SPEAKING 
PuPILS FOR UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION by Rev. Rene R. Le- 
Blanc, C.J.M., M.A. 


This study aimed to evaluate the adequacy of the secondary 
schools of the Province of New Brunswick in preparing French- 
speaking students for higher education. The study restricts itself 
to an evaluation of secondary education as provided in the public 
school system. 

The data for this study were gathered by means of a questionnaire 
sent out to thirty public schools in the French districts of the 
Province of New Brunswick. Replies were received from twenty-two 
schools. Reports made by the government and educational asso- 
ciations were studied. 

An analysis of the data revealed that although high-school facili- 
ties are rapidly expanding, a French-speaking student aspiring to a 
university education must acquire his secondary-school education 
in a language, namely English, which ill befits his cultural aspira- 
tions. There was an indication of a great need in New Brunswick 
for freedom to teach and test in the French language. 
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A Stupy oF THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT IN 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND PHILOSOPHY IN ADULT STUDENTS by 
Rev. John P. Hilton, M.A. 


This study is an attempt to determine the relationships between 
achievement in English grammar and in philosophy. 

The following tests were administered to a group of 330 semi- 
narians who were majoring in philosophy: a test of philosophical 
achievement constructed by the investigator, the Iowa Placement 
Test in English, and the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Examination. 
From the results of these tests various relationships were determined 
by the Pearson product-moment method, and the partial correla- 
tion between grammar and philosophy, with intelligence partialled 
out, was determined. 

The results showed a correlation of .41 between the philosophy 
test and the mental test, a correlation of .52 between the mental 
test and the English test, and a correlation of .24 between the Eng- 
lish test and the philosophy test. All the differences were significant at 
the 1-per-cent confidence level. When partial correlations were 
completed, the coefficient of correlation between the English and 
philosophy test, with intelligence held constant, was .039, which 
figure had no appreciable degree of significance. In the other two 
correlations, however, with the third variable in each instance held 
constant, the coefficients were .35 and .47, the former being the 
correlation between the mental test and the philosophy test, the 
latter being the correlation between the English and the mental 
test. Both of these coefficients were significant at the 1-per-cent 
level of confidence. 

Comparison of the first-order with the zero-order coefficients 
seems to imply that such common variance as exists between the 
English and philosophy tests is almost entirely a function of what- 
ever is measured by the intelligence test, while the partialling out of 
the philosophy or English test does not materially affect the original 
coefficients. It would seem, then, to be a valid assertion that, in 
partialling out the factor of intelligence, “too much” was being 
partialled out. 

The investigator recommended that a similar study be carried 
out with more refined instruments and that a survey be made of 
teacher awareness of the fundamental relationships between the 
two subjects. 
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A CoMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD MARRIAGE OF THE 
CaTHOLIC AND Non-CaTHOLic JUNIOR AND SENIOR STUDENTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO Rico by Laura Leticia Herrans, 
M.A. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to compare the attitudes 
toward marriage of the Catholic and non-Catholic junior and senior 
students of the University of Puerto Rico. Nine hundred question- 
naires were distributed among the 1956-1957 junior and senior 
classes at the University. Returns were received from 462, or 51 
per cent, of the students contacted. 

On the whole, the Catholic group had a more favorable attitude 
toward marriage than the non-Catholic group. There was a tend- 
‘ency, however, on the part of some of the Catholic students to 
accept some of the teachings of the Church on marriage and to 
reject others. This was particularly evident in the attitude of the 
students toward artificial birth control. The investigation indicated 
that there is need for greater effort in convincing Catholic students 
of the absolute spiritual] authority of the Church. 


A SEMANTIC STUDY OF THE VOCABULARY OF Two SoclAL STUDIES 
TEXTBOOKS FOR HiGH-ScHOOL STUDENTs by Sister Mary Monica 
Thomann, O.P., M.A. 


This study was undertaken to compile a list of essential terms in 
world history for the Catholic secondary schools. 

From Kelley and Krey’s “Social Study List,” 248 terms most 
significant in world history were selected. To this list of terms, 151 
terms from two selected Catholic school texts were added. After 
comparing the list with the Thorndike “List” and submitting it to 
the judgment of twenty teachers of world history for approval, the 
investigator compiled a vocabulary test of 175 items based on the 
meanings of the terms in the Oxford English Dictionary. The test 
was administered to two hundred tenth-grade students registered in 
world history classes. The scores on the test ranged for 53 to 157, 
with a mean of 99.5 and a standard deviation of 23.5. After an 
item analysis of the 175 items in the test was made, the investigator 
selected 166 terms as essential and separated them into two lists: 
one composed of ancient and medieval terms, and the other, modern 
terms. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


That The Catholic University of America is fulfilling its aim of 
service to the Church in the United States is evidenced by many 
facts reported in “Facts about The Catholic University of America, 
1959-1960,” a brochure released last month. More than 55 mem- 
bers of the episcopate in the United States are graduates of the 
University. Over 350 of the University’s priest graduates have 
served or are now serving in diocesan chanceries. Two-thirds of 
the priests in diocesan schoo] superintendents’ offices are alumni 
of the University. Of its 18,000 living alumni, 40 are presidents 
of institutions of higher learning, 150 are teaching in some 50 major 
seminaries, and 75 are heading diocesan charities offices. Of the 
650 graduates of its Department of Library Science, 239 are priests 
or religious. 

The University’s 1959 fall semester enrollment is 4,180 students: 
1,094 priests, brothers, clerics, and seminarians; 282 sisters; 1,629 
lay men, and 1,175 lay women. Summer session students in 1959 
numbered 4,194. There are 409 faculty members, 296 of whom are 
full-time. Of the full-time members, 211 are lay persons, 79 priests, 
and 6 sisters. Lay persons make up 71 per cent of the full-time 
faculty. 

The emphasis at the University on graduate work is shown by 
the fact that two-thirds of the 1,070 earned degrees conferred in 
June, 1959, were graduate degrees. 

Affiliated with the University are 682 educational institutions 
located throughout the country, and surrounding its Washington 
campus are 86 houses of study of religious communities, of which 
55 are for men and 31 for women. The brochure contains many 
other facts about the University’s research and service activities, 
too numerous to mention here. 


First and second academically ranked male seniors in the Catholic, 
public and private high schools of the New York City metropolitan 
area will receive, upon application and acceptance, full, four-year 
scholarships to St. Francis College, Brooklyn, the president of the 
college has announced. This new program is in addition to the 
forty scholarships awarded by the college annually. 


Research and training grants totaling $361,761 were awarded the 
St. Louis University School of Medicine by the U. S. Public Health 
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Service during September, October, and November of 1959, the 
dean of the school announced last month. Of the total granted, 
$180,357 is for research, and $181,404 for training. There are 
fourteen individual research grants, ranging from $2,098 to 
$28,750; seven training grants range from $8,500 to $41,744. The 
top training grant, for the support and expansion of postgraduate 
study in the field of biochemistry, was issued for three years and 
nine months and will total $160,000 for the period. 


National Science Foundation summer institutes for high-school 
teachers of mathematics were announced last month by two Cath- 
olic universities, University of Detroit and DePaul University. 
Detroit was awarded a Foundation grant of $41,000; DePaul’s 
grant was for $25,200. Both institutes will run from June 27 to 
August 5. The grants provide funds for tuition, fees, and a stipend 
of $450 for each student, plus an allowance of $90 per dependent 
up to four, and travel allowance to and from the institute. Detroit’s 
grant will take care of 40 to 50 students, while DePaul’s will cover 
costs for 30. Applications must be filed by February 15. 


Catholic University’s 1960 Workshop Program, which will be con- 
ducted from June 10 to 21, is planned to provide intensive study 
and lively exchange of ideas and practices in six different fields of 
education, Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, director of University Workshops, 
has announced. Administrators and faculty members of institutions 
of higher education should find Workshop 1 of interest. Entitled, 
“Quality of College Teaching and Staff,” it will seek answers to 
questions like the following: What makes the good college teacher? 
What makes the good college class? How can a good college faculty 
be developed? Workshop 2, entitled, “Religious Education through 
the Program of the CCD,” will concern itself with the problem of 
making the apostolate of religious education through the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine more effective in today’s world. 
“Psychological Counseling in High School and College,” with em- 
phasis on the counseling process, is Workshop 3. The nurse’s role 
in epidemiology will highlight “Epidemiology in Nursing,” Work- 
shop 4. “Music Teaching Methods and Techniques” is the topic 
of Workshop 5. Teachers of foreign languages on all levels will 
find “Teaching Foreign Languages in the Modern World,” Work- 
shop 6, challenging. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Open to all Catholic graduates of any high school in the United 
States are twenty-six scholarships (one for each Archdiocesan 
Province) to The Catholic University of America. These are four- 
year, tuition scholarships; each has a value of from $750 to $800 
a year or from $3,000 to $3,200 for the four years. They are awarded 
with the understanding that the recipient can meet other University 
expenses, including room, board, books, and the like, which 
aggregate about $1,000 a year. Both boys and girls are eligible. 
Application forms may be obtained from the University registrar; 
applications must be filed with the registrar by February 1. Awards 
will be made on the basis of results in College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board tests; principals should arrange with CEEB to have their 
students take the Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test in January or 
February. With its several new buildings and other campus im- 
provements, the University is well equipped to meet the needs— 
religious, educational, and social—of motivated Catholic youth. 


For admission to college, the number of students taking the College 
Entrance Examination Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
achievement tests at supervised administrations in 1958-59 was 25 
per cent higher than the number in 1957-58 (618,957 in 1958-59 
against 494,972 in 1957-58) and 72 per cent higher than the 
number (360,307) in 1956-57, according to the Annual Report 
1958-1959 of Educational Testing Service, released last month. 
Moreover, the number of other College Board tests given by the 
colleges themselves for placement of freshmen increased in 1958-59 
by more than 23 per cent over the number given in 1957-58. The 
membership of the College Board increased from 205 colleges in 
1957-58 to 250 in 1958-59. Sixty non-member colleges required 
the College Board’s tests for admission last year. 

One of the relatively new ETS testing programs, the Secondary 
School Admission Tests, completed its third year of existence with 
a 20 per cent increase over 1957-58 in the number of students 
tested (12,098 in 1958-59 against 10,036 in 1957-58); the number 
in 1958-59 is 56 per cent higher than the number in 1957-58 
(5,288). 

Figures for the Advanced Placement Examinations of the College 
Board reached a new high in 1958-59 reflecting nation-wide efforts 
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to encourage academically talented students to proceed at a pace 
suitable to their abilities. Over 5,800 students from 546 secondary 
schools took these examinations during the year. 


Artificial languages and make-believe grammars are being used in 
a new test to measure a person’s ear for foreign languages though 
he may have had no experience or training outside his native 
tongue. Devised by Professor John B. Carroll of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Professor Stanley M. Sapon of Ohio State University, 
the test measures what is apparently a special talent for languages. 
People who score high on the test are likely to do much better in 
languages than those who score low, according to its developers, 
reports The Nation’s Schools (December, 1959). The test’s scores 
show only a moderate degree of relationship with scores on tests 
of general intelligence. Administered with a tape recorder, the 
complete test is made up of five parts and takes an hour. The last 
three parts of the test may be used as a “short form”; this takes 
only a half hour. Just released for use in high schools, colleges, and 
special schools of foreign language, the test has been used by 
government agencies and military organizations. 


Classmates who are good students make good teachers for poor 
students, particularly at examination time. At Hillcrest High 
School, Dallas, Texas, a Student Help Program has been organized, 
with members of the school’s National Honor Society acting as 
teachers, reports Educational Summary (December 12, 1959). For 
an hour each morning before regular classes begin during the week 
preceding examinations, Honor Society members set up special 
classes for slow students. Taking the subject he knows best, each 
student teacher consults with faculty members and emphasizes 
those areas in which the weak students are failing. Teachers urge 
students needing help to attend. Classes are kept small, about five 
students to a group. Experience with the program indicates that 
students who may be shy in asking questions of regular teachers 
are not reluctant to reveal their difficulties to student teachers. The 
student teachers look on their job as a challenge and often tele- 
phone tardy charges to make sure they are up and ready for class. 
According to the school’s adviser to the Honor Society, the program 
has been going strong for four years and with great success. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


More homework and tougher grading are the prospects facing 
pupils of the upper grades in the schools of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, according to directions given recently by Msgr. William 
E. McManus, superintendent of schools. To ready these pupils for 
the realities of high-school work, the plan calls for at least one hour 
of homework every night and grading on achievement alone. The 
system of grading pupils by relating their achievement to their abil- 
ity has been abolished for the upper grades. 


Poor arithmetic courses are denying 75 per cent of the nation’s 
children the training necessary to develop the ideas demanded by 
a technological world, said Professor Henry Van Engen of the 
University of Wisconsin, speaking at Schoolmen’s Week at the 
University of Pennsylvania, reported Education Summary (Decem- 
ber 12, 1959). According to Van Engen, American schools continue 
to use an arithmetic program suited to the slow learner and to a 
world of the past and not to the one in which we are living. He 
gave three reasons for poor arithmetic courses: (1) There is still 
too much sympathy for an educational philosophy of utilitarianism, 
which wants arithmetic to be useful for such activities as grocery 
buying, and only for such activities. (2) Arithmetic processes are 
being split in the classroom into so many parts that the pupil does 
not see the principles underlying them. (3) There prevails an un- 
realistic concept of the learning process which emphasizes the 
memorization of rules and prevents the child from making an 
intelligent approach to problem solving. Other critics of our arith- 
metic programs offer a fourth reason for their ineffectiveness. They 
say that too many of the present-day, elementary-school teachers 
learned arithmetic themselves in the faulty fashion described by 
Van Engen and need to learn the subject over again in the right 
way. 


In the Diocese of Pittsburgh, the elementary-school program has a 
new look. Not only are second-grade pupils taking French three 
times a week and eighth-grade pupils taking Russian via TV, but 
also started this year is an acceleration plan, according to a report 
from Msgr. John B. McDowell, superintendent of schools. The 
acceleration plan calls for the promotion of 40 per cent of the 
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pupils in the first grade this year to the second grade in March. 
Those of the group who can keep up with the fast pace set in the 
plan may complete the old eight-year program in six years. 


Some children with good hearing never hear what teacher is saying. 
They have to be taught to listen. This important point is developed 
by Guy Wagner and Max Hosier, writing in the October, 1959, 
issue of the Iowa Midland Schools. To teachers who want to 
enkindle a desire for careful listening in their pupils, they make the 
following suggestions: (1) Develop a good speaking voice and help 
children do the same. Both pupil and teacher should have pleasant 
voices that reflect interest in and enthusiasm for what they say. 
(2) Do not talk too much. Save your voice for the important 
things. (3) Try letting the pupils do some of the talking when it 
comes to lunch counts, routine announcements, and notices. Let 
pupils take turns in doing these things. (4) Ask pupils to give oral 
summaries of what has been said after a lesson. Knowing that they 
may be called on to give a summary will tend to sharpen their ears 
and put them on their toes. (5) Give pupils practice in writing 
from dictation. (6) Stress courtesy in listening. Pupils should learn 
that paying attention is a matter of manners. (7) Be a good listener 
yourself. Children follow the example set for them. 


Teachers in the Diocese of Columbus are using a handy Vi-Fi 
Visible File for classroom recording of attendance and marks for 
scholastic performance. Sold by Foldex, Inc. (617 Garrett Drive, 
Columbus 14, Ohio), the attractively designed file contains eighty 
individually hinged cards. Forty cards are lined for attendance 
and achievement records; the other forty cards are prepared for use 
in recording observations on special projects which teachers may 
assign to pupils and in recording other kinds of data. 


Science in the elementary school will be emphasized in the 1960 
summer session program of the Department of Education of The 
Catholic University of America. Two courses have been planned, 
one in Biology and the other in Physics. Co-operating with the 
department in organizing these courses is the National Science 
Foundation. The aim of each course is to prepare teachers in the 
subject matter and in the classroom demonstration of the facts and 
principles of the science at the elementary-schoo! level. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Government surplus property transferred to schools and colleges 
in fiscal year 1959 was worth more than $300 million, and transfers 
in 1960 are expected to reach a value of $400 million, reports School 
Life (December, 1959), official journal of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Part of the increase will be due to a new system for the 
distribution of electronic equipment. The new system, now in 
permanent operation at four naval supply centers, works like this: 
Teachers go to the center, pick out equipment they can use, pay 
a minimum handling charge of 1 cent a pound and take it away 
with them. Teachers have been quick to take advantage of the 
new program. In one day at the naval center in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, 100 science teachers from 39 institutions selected more than 
23,000 pounds of equipment. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has recommended that this system of distribution 
of electronic equipment be extended to other regions of the country. 


Teachers of modern foreign languages in the elementary or second- 
ary schools who plan to spend part of next summer at one of the 
language institutes financed by the National Defense Education 
Act will have 30 to 35 institutes to choose from, the U. S. Office 
of Education announced last month. Last summer only 12 insti- 
tutes were held, and the number of teachers applying for admission 
far exceeded the number that could be accommodated. The colleges 
and universities at which the institutes will be held were to have 
been announced by the end of December. A list of the institutes 
may be obtained from the Institute Unit of the Language Devel- 
opment Section, Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. Anyone in attendance at the institutes who is 
preparing to teach in the public schools may receive, for each week 
of the institute, a stipend of $75 and an allowance of $15 for each 
dependent in addition to free tuition. Private school teachers, 
though not eligible for stipends or allowances, may attend the insti- 
tutes tuition free. Deadline on applications is March 1; applications 
should be sent to the institute one wants to attend, not to the U. S. 


Office of Education. 


Academic year institutes for science and mathematics teachers will 
be sponsored in 1960-61 in thirty-three colleges and universities 
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by the National Science Foundation. One Catholic institution (Bos- 
ton College) is listed among the thirty-three. Grants totaling about 
$9.2 million have been awarded to provide a year’s advanced study 
on a full-time basis for approximately 1,600 experienced teachers, 
of whom the great majority will be secondary-school teachers. A 
limited number of openings for college teachers will also be avail- 
able in some of the institutes. The Foundation grants will provide 
stipends of $3,000 for each participant, with additional allowances 
for dependents, books, and travel. 


Private schools in France will receive state aid, estimated at some 
$41 million a year, according to a bill passed by a vote of 427 to 
71 in the National Assembly last month. The measure will benefit 
some 14,000 private schools, most of them Catholic. Previous to 
this act, private schools received no direct government aid. Parents 
of private school children, however, were given about $8 a year for 
each school-age child. This money was turned over to the school 
attended by the child. State aid in this form totaled about $12.3 
million a year. Private schools enroll an estimated 20 per cent of 
the elementary school-age children in France. The act, a contro- 
versial matter for several years, states that a school receiving gov- 
ernment aid shall “present its instruction in a manner entirely 
respecting freedom of conscience,” while at the same time “keeping 
its own identity.” It requires that “all children, without distinction 
of origin, opinion, or religion, have right of entry” to the schools 
receiving support. The act allows private schools to choose among 
four methods of participating in the state aid program. In general, 
as the amount of aid increases, so does the degree of government 
control. 


The Diocese of Rochester is purchasing six full-page ads in Roch- 
ester daily newspapers this year as a means of interpreting the 
Catholic school for the community. The first ad, a really attrac- 
tive one, appeared during American Education Week, November 
8-14, 1959, and dealt with the savings to taxpayers brought about 
by the fact that some 50,000 children attend Catholic schools. 
According to the ad, the tax saving is in excess of $23 million. 
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Tue Cnristian Lire, edited by Francis L. B. Cunningham. Du- 
buque: Priory Press, 1959. Pp. xxvii + 824. $5.95. 


This is the third and final volume of a series of textbooks in- 
tended to provide a basic synthesis of sacred theology for a four- 
year college course. It can be said at the outset that this last 
volume maintains the high standard of excellence set by the earlier 
companion volumes, God and His Creation and Christ and His 
Sacraments. 

It may be of interest to note here that this series of theology texts 
grew out of a set of convictions the chief of which were: that sacred 
theology can and ought to be taught in our Catholic colleges, and 
that the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor as well as the order of his 
Summa theologica (which is the order intrinsic to theology itself) 
must be the framework of the ideal text. The reverend authors were 
well aware, of course, of the necessity of bringing the work of St. 
Thomas abreast of both the true theological development and of 
the official declarations of the Magisterium of the past seven cen- 
turies. They also pledged themselves to make every reasonable 
effort stylistically and pedagogically to make theology “live” for 
the modern Catholic college student. 

The present work represents the substance of the Second Part of 
the Summa, that is, the moral doctrine of St. Thomas. It is not a 
translation of the Summa, but a theology text embodying St. 
Thomas’ moral theology. This final volume is considerably lengthier 
than the other two, but if one heeds the notice of the publishers 
that the original plan contemplated a four-volume series for the 
four years of college, and that actually the material has been con- 
fined instead to three volumes, the third and final volume may not 
seem unduly long and bulky. 

So far as this reviewer can see, the authors have been faithful to 
their promise to incorporate into the text all significant theological 
developments and the pertinent official declarations of the Church 
that have intervened since the days of St. Thomas. Also, they 
seem to have succeeded well in redeeming their pledge concerning 
the pedagogical lines of the book. Although the editor warns that 
the relatively large number of collaborators may have made for 
some unevenness of style, the over-all style is satisfactory and not 
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unduly technical. The book is nicely printed and bound. The 
numerous outlines are felicitous study and memory aids. The 
general bibliography that introduces the work, as well as the bibli- 
ographies given at the end of each chapter, is good and refresh- 
ingly up to date. The twenty-seven page Index is more than ade- 
quate. All typically modern moral problems seem to be covered, 
such as the living wage, organic transplantation, right-to-work laws, 
euthanasia, and so on. One wishes that fuller treatment had been 
given the problems associated with modern warfare. Also, a some- 
what fuller treatment might have been given to problems associated 
with sobriety (comparable to that given in the text to personal 
purity and chastity) and the duties of the married state and of the 
single state in the world. Such inaccuracies as were noted by the 
reviewer are too minor to be aired here but will simply be referred 
to the editor. 

Some may have thought or even said that it couldn’t be done. 
The fact remains, however, that the Dominican Fathers of the 
Province of St. Albert the Great have done it—produced a series 
of texts providing a basic synthesis of sacred theology for a four- 
year college course. If in the immediate future, and for many years 
to come, theology courses do not develop in our American Catholic 
colleges, or if those already inaugurated fail to prosper, at least the 
blame for the situation will not truthfully be able to be placed on 
the fact that a suitable college theology text is unavailable. 


Rev. Rosert E, Recan, O.S.A. 


Villanova University 
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PsycuoLocy, Moratiry aNnp Epucation, edited by Fernand Van 
Steenberghen. Springfield, Ill.: Templegate, 1958. Pp. ix + 128. 
$3.75. 

At Dalhem, in Belgium, in 1951, about forty priests gathered for a 
conference on pastoral psychology. Six of the papers read there have 
been chosen as most likely to interest a wider circle of readers. These 
have been edited by a professor at the University of Louvain, who 
also wrote an introduction. The resulting volume was published first 
in French, as Psychologie et Pastorale. It has now been translated 
by Ruth Mary Bethell for English-speaking readers. 

The book is an attempt to determine, approximately, what parts 
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of modern, empirical psychology are valid and can deepen the under- 
standing and effectiveness of priests, and what parts are to be re- 
jected. The six authors are not professional psychologists and are the 
first to admit this. Canon Joseph Nuttin is a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, as is Canon Jean Vieujean. Canon Henry Widart 
is a professor at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Malines; Abbé Louis 
Fourneau is Inspector of Primary Schools, Namur; Abbé Louis Everly 
is Principal of Cardinal Mercier College, Braine l’Alleud; Canon 
Désiré Joos is Director of Charities, Diocese of Tournai. All write 
primarily from a theological standpoint. 

- The selection of topics, while a bit random, provides a fairly 
good survey of the problems that arise in the sensitive meeting 
ground of morality and psychology. Significantly, more than one of 
the six authors find the heart of the problem in an analysis of the 
nature and limits of freedom in counseling and clinical situations. 

The topics treated are, “Psychology for Priests,” “Reflections on the 
Nature of Free Activity,” “The Sense of Sin and its Deviations,” 
“Priests and Religious as Teachers,” “Psychology and Vocation,” 
and “Psychology and Prayer.” All of the authors make occasional 
references to empirical data, but their avowed purpose is primarily 
critical and theological. 

Here is a book this reviewer is quite glad not to have missed. Yet 
its merits are difficult to pinpoint. Certainly, anyone who has studied 
a good deal in empirical psychology will have gone beyond most of 
the specifically “psychological” points the authors make, and now 
and then one or another makes a very questionable assertion. One 
feels, though, that the problems where psychology and morality meet 
have been correctly identified and are often treated with deep 
spiritual insights. Widart wrote, for example, “Choice is above all 
conscious acceptance. .. . Anything involuntary in me becomes free 
the moment I consent to it; it is assumed by my ego and transposed 
on to its plane.” Vieujean wrote, “There is a healthy sense of guilt, 
and let us cultivate it. There is a morbid one. Let us cure it.” Joos 
wrote, “.. . the longer prayer lasts, the more concentration is helped 
at a given moment; the less one is concerned with oneself, the more 
prayer strips one bare.” This is a good book. 


Rosert B. NorpBERG 
Department of Education 
Catholic University of America 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE AS EpucaTor by Thomas Dubay, S.M. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. xii + 237. 


Almost every major problem of today’s world is an ethical prob- 
lem. The maze-like complexity of modern society has created an 
alarming increase in the number and subtlety of these problems, 
They may no longer be answered by a general principle or a com- 
mandment. Their solution depends on full-blown analysis, involv- 
ing almost every area of human knowledge, guided by rather 
slippery and dangerous tertiary principles of the natural law. Among 
the more pressing problems today, in our historical setting, are such 
ones as the population explosion (and consequent questions of arti- 
ficial birth control), progressive (if you favor it) or creeping (if 
you oppose it) socialism (with its consequent problems of individual 
vs. state rights, and state vs. federal rights), the church-state con- 
troversy, and education. 

The problem of education is going to be aggravated in the near 
future because of the population explosion. The Weltgeist of our 
era is such that the ethical aspects of this problem will be settled in 
the areas of discussion centering around socialism and the church- 
state controversy. For some time now the question has been re- 
peatedly put: What precisely is the proper place of the state in 
education? Today, by way of answer, we can say: Read Father 
Dubay’s book. It is the exact answer to this question, and no less an 
answer will do. 

Philosophy of the State as Educator emanated originally from The 
Catholic University of America’s Department of Education. It is 
one of an increasing number of volumes which have appeared in 
recent years from the same source. While they are not a series as 
such, they are attempts to apply the principles of pure philosophy 
to the practical aspects of education. The topics which have been 
thus far considered by these books are of critical importance; the 
investigations to be found in them are exceptionally well done. 
Father Dubay’s book, originally a doctoral dissertation, lives up to 
this superb standard. 

It can be said that there is no major aspect of the state’s rela- 
tionship to education on the level of theory that has been left un- 
touched by Father Dubay. The approach is philosophico-legal. 
The point of departure is the natural law. This forms the context 
in the light of which the conclusions of the book are to be judged. 
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There is a good section on distributive justice, and the relations be- 
tween perfect societies (family, church, and state) in regard to edu- 
cational rights and duties. More than this, there is an amazingly 
thorough appraisal of the policies and practices of the major foreign 
nations as indicative of their philosophic points of view about the 
state as an educator. The outlook is international. Because of it, 
many new insights and possibilities open up for the solution of 
problems which Americans sometime consider to be exclusively their 
own. It becomes increasingly clear from this study that the United 
States’ policy regarding state support of sectarian education is 
definitely not avant-garde politically and is even contrary to the 
demands of distributive justice philosophically. 

The book is richly documented. There are almost 800 footnotes 
in its 223 pages of text, and a thorough bibliography. It is unques- 
tionably the best and most thorough consideration of this explosive 
problem that this reviewer has seen to date. It is to be recommended 
highly, without qualification, to serious students of this problem 
among Catholics and for those non-Catholics who wish to be in- 
formed of the Church’s natural law position in this matter. 


Rev. Joun P, WHALEN 


Mt. St. Mary’s College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland 
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FaTHER CONNELL ANSWERS Moral QuEsTIONS by Very Rev. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., edited by Rev. Eugene J. Weitzel, 
C.S.V. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 209. $3.95. 


This book is a collection of questions and answers from Father 
Connell’s “Answers to Questions” section in the American Ecclesi- 
astical Review. From the hundreds of questions answered by him, 
the editor has selected 197, covering the theological virtues, justice 
and temperance of the cardinal virtues, and the sacraments. The 
questions are arranged according to the format of Father Connell’s 
Outline of Moral Theology, and thus would be an invaluable com- 
plement to it. There is an analytical table of contents and a cross- 
reference index. In general, the questions selected are timely and 
interesting. Although they originally appeared in a clerical journal 
in response to requests from priests for the most part, a glance at 
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the list of the questions answered indicates their special value for 
the non-clerical religion teacher, particularly on the high school 
level, whether in a Catholic school or in a CCD program. Thus 
for example, Father Connell answers questions about the attend- 
ance of a Catholic at a wedding in a non-Catholic church, the 
meaning of the Legion of Decency pledge, servile work on Sunday, 
relative and absolute gravity in theft, “going steady,” the fast for 
Holy Communion, a forgotten sin in Confession, rhythm in marriage, 
necessity of confession before Holy Communion, association with 
those who are divorced and remarried. 

The answers are clear, concise, and practical. Principles are pre- 
sented insofar as they are applicable to an understanding of the 
answer. Perhaps in certain instances one would like a more com- 
plete presentation. On the other hand this would militate against 
the main objective of the work, to answer concrete questions con- 
cisely, not to give a scientific and exhaustive presentation of moral 
theology. The same criterion, it seems, determined the omission of 
a discussion of divergent views in some questions where one would 
expect it, as, for instance, in the question of company-keeping. To 
present these views adequately would demand much background 
information, which would lengthen the book considerably, thus 
changing its nature and defeating its purpose. 

Father Connell has been a teacher of moral and dogmatic the- 
ology for some forty years and, for eight years, served as dean of 
the School of Sacred Theology at The Catholic University of 
America. Considered one of the foremost living theologians, he was 
awarded the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice medal by Pope Pius XII for 
his work in moral theology. He also has received the Cardinal 
Spellman Award, established for those who have made outstanding 
contributions to the science of Sacred Theology in America. 


REv. JOHN J. SHINNERS 
School of Sacred Theology 
The Catholic University of America 
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Tue STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN ENGLISH by W. Nelson Francis, with 
a chapter on dialects by Raven I. McDavid. New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1958. Pp. vii + 614. $6.50. 


This book claims to be a clear and concise synthesis of current 
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linguistic theory as applied to modern American English. Some one 
has once said that in all branches of knowledge one should most 
naturally go to the specialist for accurate knowledge. However, in 
the matter of language, every man thinks, that inasmuch as he him- 
self has used language as far back as he can remember, he can him- 
self make categorical statements about his own language. While the 
scientist goes on to make breath-taking discoveries, the linguists them- 
selves have been quietly gathering and classifying facts in their own 
special sphere. However, even in linguistics today there can be the 
thrill of discovery; witness the widespread interest in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 

An older generation of scholars studied the classical languages of 
Europe and Asia and deciphered many forgotten languages in the 
Near and Middle East. It was thought “unscholarly” in former days 
to deal with the modern spoken languages as something unworthy 
of scientific research. The interest of field anthropologists in linguistic 
methods to record hitherto unwritten languages has brought about a 
highly scientific description of spoken language. The various ASTP 
programs during World War II utilized many of these techniques in 
the teaching and learning of foreign languages effectively. Today, as 
never before, America is “linguistic-conscious.” 

Chapters on phonetics and phonemics, morphemics, and syntactic 
structure make up the bulk of the work. Collateral readings are sug- 
gested at the end of each chapter. Prof. McDavid’s note on the 
dialect of literature at the end of his chapter is recommended reading 
for the strait-laced. The book is for advanced undergraduate and 
graduate courses in linguistics and present-day grammar. 


Rosert T. MEYER 
Department of Celtic 
The Catholic University of America 
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PsyCHOLoGcy For BETTER Livinc by Lyle Tussing. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1959. Pp. xii + 496. $4.95. 


Lyle Tussing, Instructor of Psychology at El Camino College, 
California, has also been Dean of Men at Wilson Junior College in 
Illinois and Director of Research with the Burbank City Schools. 
The purpose of his book is basically clear from its title, although 
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“better” must be defined in reference to a goal. The stated purpose 
is “to present material that can be utilized by the young adult in 
meeting the problems of everyday life’—an aim essayed by the 
Farmers’ Almanac in a simpler age. 

There is a mixture of experimental psychology, mental health 
principles, vocational guidance, social psychology, and the like, 
organized around problems a college freshman might presumably 
feel. Now and then, the author reaches admirable heights, as when 
he says: “There is no substitute for intimate contact with a work 
of art.” 

Man has much to gain from science and much to lose from 
scientism, which may be defined as the drawing of unvalidated and 
pseudo-scientific conclusions from scientific research. The volume 
in question seems to be rife with examples of scientism. Psychology 
is defined as “a scientifically organized body of information” and the 
foreward matter-of-factly states that the book presents “information 
desired by lower-division college students,” as if no statement be- 
tween its covers were open to debate. Here are some of the “scien- 
tific’ conclusions offered: 

“The findings of biologists and social scientists seem to indicate 
a necessity for enforced birth control.” (p. 480) 

“Young people should understand why society frowns upon pre- 
marital sexual relations. A couple having intercourse prior to mar- 
riage may produce a child. Although some of the present methods of 
birth control are efficient, at the present time there is no 100 per cent 
infallible method. If the couple is not married, it means they can- 
not be socially, economically, or culturally acceptable for assuming 
the responsibility of having a family and raising a child.” (p. 383) 

“Reasoning is the ability to meet novel situations by improvising 
novel adaptive responses.” (p. 63) 

“A person who is accustomed to independence of action finds it 
difficult to conform to the pattern of compulsive behavior any ortho- 
dox religion requires of its followers.” (p. 387, italics mine.) (For a 
good definition of “compulsive” see any psychiatric glossary.) 

“The adjustment of people with various religious backgrounds 
can be observed in the following table.” (p. 389) 

“A will seems to be just about as mythical as the spirits of primi- 
tive times.” (p. 12) 

It would take much more space than a review permits to sort 
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out moral from psychological problems in the foregoing assertions, 
fact from opinion, to remove ambiguities, and so forth. The point 
is that texts which present undemonstrated conclusions, often in an 
ambiguous way, and matter-of-factly claim that they derive from 
“science,” have high potentiality for misleading and confusing 
young people, despite the good intentions of the authors. 

My humble recommendation to the Catholic teacher must be 
unambiguous: Do not use this book. 

Rosert B. NorDBERG 


Department of Education 
Catholic University of America 
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Piain TALK FROM A Campus by John A. Perkins. Newark, Del.: 
University of Delaware Press, 1959. Pp. x + 195. $4.00. 


A frank statement on problems facing American higher education 
constitutes the main theme of this work from the pen of a state 
university president. Some of the questions raised and answered 
center on the confusion over college and high school objectives, in- 
creased enrollment pressures, financial burdens, and the challenge 
of world competition especially from the Communist nations. The 
author places great stress upon the crisis produced in the educational 
field during the period 1957-1958 through the Russian scientific 
developments. 

Among the major subjects discussed are government aid for public 
colleges and universities, higher educational programs for adminis- 
trative and public careers, the organization man, principles for 
college administrators, research and publishing on the campus, and 
student life. Some of the material has already been published in 
educational and popular journals. 

The writer, president of the University of Delaware, was a former 
professor of political science at the University of Michigan. His 
public experience includes the two positions: budget director and 
controller of the State of Michigan and under secretary of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Three highlights of Dr. Perkins’ book fall under the headings, 
mediocrity, dictatorship, and the annual report. The author makes 
a strong argument in his analysis of the level of leadership among 
public office holders pointing to the failure of American colleges 
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and universities to select and prepare qualified youth for government 
positions. He contends that the future of the United States is in 
the balance because of this indifference of higher education to the 
public trust. 

The dictatorship over the mind of youth in Communist countries 
and in other lands as well is a threat to the American way of life. 
Higher education must study the new techniques, areas of emphasis, 
and knowledge to be found in the dictatorship nations and be pre- 
pared to meet them through courses of study, motivation, and cam- 
pus facilities. The suggestion is made that both the college and the 
high school should jointly undertake this responsibility. 

The third and last feature, the president’s annual report, is well 
done. He stresses that the yearly statement, normally addressed to 
the members of the board of control, should be so designed and pre- 
pared as to be interesting and informative to alumni, faculty, stu- 
dents, government officials, legislators, professional groups, and even 
the public. The subject matter should include the problems, the 
proposals, the relationship of the institution to outside community 
areas as well as the formal data on the annual activities. 

Some questions are presented by this reviewer. The first one is 
concerned with the great gap between the university and the col- 
lege. According to the author this hiatus will expand in the future. 
Will not the developments now going on among the small colleges, 
through the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, and in 
junior-college expansion be factors that will determine the nature 
and extent of this gap between the college and the university? (p. 
40). 

Another question deals with the usefulness of the book. Although 
there are some footnote citations, would it not be more helpful to 
have added a selected bibliography and an index? 

The book is recommended for administrators and teachers in 
higher and secondary education, parents, government officials, 
alumni, and other friends of education. Graduate students in the 
fields of secondary and higher education will find the book par- 
ticularly useful in their examination of critical issues facing current 
education. 

GeorcE F. DoNovAN 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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ROBES FOR CONFIRMATION 


Moore Confirmation Robes save money 
for each family by removing need for new 
clothing. Since all appear appropriately 
alike, no youngster “out-fashions” an- 
other. White, flowing robes, with scarlet 
collars and beanies are available for girls. 
Scarlet robes and ties are available for 
boys. Moore rental service is quick, effi- 
cient and available on short notice. Write 
for details and Catalog CC17 to: E. R. 
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Anything printed, typed, or drawn, or 
combined as a “paste-up layout”, can be 
swiftly translated into a stencil which will 
immediately reproduce amazingly faithful 
copies on your own duplicator. Gestefax 
makes mimeo stencils from original copy 
by electronics. Gestefax can be operated 
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HUMAN EVOLUTION — 1956 (Reprint) 
Because of popular demand, the article 
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yom The Present Catholic Attitude 
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rinted. This authoritative article, by 
ev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., Ph.D., Pro- 
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nical style, and should be of particular 
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ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The sixteenth annual edition of the 
Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials, a professional cyclo- 
pedic service, is now available. This 
guide is a complete, up-to-date, annotated 
schedule of selected free maps, bulletins, 
-— amphlets, exhibits, charts, and books. 

is edition lists 1,270 items, 530 of 
which were not listed in the previous edi- 
tion. Every title has been rechecked for 
availability, nature and content of listing, 
distribution and educational value. Write 
to: Educators Progress Service, Dept. 
CER, Randolph, Wis. 


ARTISTS’ OIL PASTELS 


Pastoils are a unique combination of 
the brilliance and convenience of pastels, 
with the depth and solidity of oil colors. 
The pigments in Pastoils are bound in a 
“dry” oil medium, and compressed into 
non-dusting, non-brittle sticks, They can 
be used on paper, boards, canvas or tex- 
tiles. The colors of Pastoils are unsur- 
a for brilliance and clarity, and can 

freely blended without muddying. They 
are packed in handsome, sturdy boxes, 
with cloth-hinged lids. Write to: Perma- 
nent Pigments, Inc., 2700 Highland Ave., 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


NEW STORAGE CASES FOR PLUMES 


Band directors will appreciate the new 
plume case recently developed. Measuring 
27% inches wide, 14 inches deep, and 26 
inches high, the cabinet has a capacity of 
90 plumes, up to 10% inches long. In- 
side diameter of the tubes is 2% inches. 
This sturdy cabinet has a handle on each 
end for carrying, and weighs only 48 
pounds. For specifications and prices, write 
to: Wenger Music Equipment Company, 
118 W. Rose St., Owatonna, Minn. 


THE COLEOPTERISTS’ BULLETIN 

Established in 1947 by Dr. Ross H. 
Arnett, Jr., this quarterly publication of 
The Catholic University of America 
Press is devoted to the study of beetles. It 
is filled with articles of lasting interest to 
every person dealing with beetles as nat- 
uralists, amateurs, professionals, economic 
entomologists, taxonomists, or teachers. 
Write for subscription, or sample copy to: 
The Coleopterists’ Bulletin, The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington 
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THE PRESENT CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS EVOLUTION 
by J. FRANKLIN Ewine, S.J., Pu.D. 


A reprint from the October 1956 issue of 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


Father Ewing is Professor of Physical Anthropology at Fordham. This 
interesting and educational article is very well written in a non-technical 
style, and should be of particular interest to all Catholic students and 


Educators. 
52 pages, 5 figures 
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Yearly subscription to the Quarterly — $4.00 
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